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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  previpiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  Mis  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  new  feature  in  the  Herzegovinian  affair  this  week 
is  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers.  On  Alonday 
it  was  reported  that  the  three  Northern  Powers — Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria — had  made  representations  to  the 
Porte,  urging  it  to  make  pacific  overtures  to  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  promise  them  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
Thinking  apparently  that  the  Herzegovinians  would 
not  have  forgotten  the  broken  promises  of  1861,  and 
would  be  little  inclined  to  believe  any  proclamation 
coming  from  Constantinople,  the  three  Powers  offered 
the  services  of  the  foreign  Consuls  at  Bosnia- Serai  to 
communicate  with  the  insurgents.  Ah  Tmperial  Com¬ 
missioner  was  to  be  sent  to  them ;  the  Consuls  were 
to  advise  them  to  treat  with  him,  and  to  assure  them 
that  they  need  look  for  no  help  from  without.  On 
Wednesday  it  was  announced  that  the  three  Western 
Powers — England,  France,  and  Italy — had  concurred  in 
this  representation,  that  the  Porte  had  agreed  to  it, 
and  had  despatched  Server  Pasha  as  commissioner, 
stipulating  only  that  in  the  meantime  there  should  be 
no  suspension  of  hostilities.  Little  practical  result  is 
expected  from  this  intervention.  It  can  only  serve  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Turkish  Government  feel  anew 
what  a  miserable  sinner  it  is.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  there  begins  to  be  a  general  agreement  on  all 
hands  that  Turkey  must  be  decentralised — the  gentlest 
possible  form  of  dismemberment. 


The  crisis  in  Tu^Jcey  has  led  to  another  change  of 
Grand  Vizier.  Essad  Pasha  has  held  office  only  for 
four  months,  but  seeing  that  this  is  the  seventh  change 
within  twenty  months,  he  has  had  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  tenure  of  power.  Mahmoud  Pasha  is  the  successor, 
but  no  Ministerial  changes  can  be  of  much  moment  in 
the  circumstances. 


The  order  given  for  calling  out  the  Servian  Militia, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  is  the 
result  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  may  at  any  moment 
le^  at  Belgrade  to  a  political  catastrophe.  When  Prince 
Milan — a  mere  boy  in  age,  and  without  experience  or 
authority — returned  from  Vienna,  he  was  received  with 
shouts  of  “  Long  live  King  Milan  !  Lead  us  against 
the  Turks !  **  The  present  title  of  the  Servian  ruler 
18  that  of  a  Hereditary  Woywode,  or  Duke ;  and  he  is 
a  vassal  of  the  Sultan.  To  greet  him  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  King  ’*  was  therefore  in  itself  a  means  of 
showing  that  those  who  uttered  that  cry  meant  to  raise 
the  fiery  cross.  To  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  some  of 
the  Omladinists,  who  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a 


South  Slavonian  Empire,  shouted  the  war- parole  into  the 
very  ear  of  the  young  W oy wode.  He  is  said,  according 
to  our  information,  to  be  much  frightened  now,  and 
to  be  very  shy  of  showing  himself  in  public.  By  war 
against  Turkey  he  would  risk  his  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pretender’s  family  of  the  Kara- 
Georgiewitchs,  who  are  on  intimate  terms  with  Russia, 
are  watching  their  opportunity  for  overthrowing 
Milan  IV.  The  party  who  wish  to  place  Nikita  of 
Montenegro — the  pensioner  of  the  Czar — on  the  shield, 
as  the  “  Avenger  of  the  Battle  of  Kossovo,”  are  also 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  any  unpopularity  of  the 
present  Servian  ruler.  In  the  elections  for  the 
Skuptchina,  or  Parliament — which  is  to  be  opened  to¬ 
day — a  great  many  members  of  the  “  Omladiua  *’  have 
been  returned.  The  situation  is  consequently  one  full 
of  perils. 


Dr.  lovan  Ristic,  to  whom  hapless  Prince  Milan 
turned  in  his  difficulty  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet,  is  the  chief  of  the  most  advanced  Opposition. 
He  passes  for  being  the  representative  of  a  policy  of 
pan- Slavonian  Action ;  and  though  Liberal  in  home 
affairs,  is  by  not  a  few  suspected  of  being  “  hand  and 
glove  ”  with  Russia.  To  the  Turks  he  is,  therefore, 
highly  objectionable.  Among  the  Magyars  of  Hungary 
he  is,  for  the  same  reason,  also  extremely  unpopular. 
Ho  keeps  up  a  close  connection  with  those  Serbs  in 
Hungary  who  would  fain  disintegraiie  the  Magyar 
Kingdom  in  order  to  aggrandise  Servia.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  language  of  those  “  Great 
Servian  ”  journals  in  Hungary  which  recently  be^n  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  Prince  Milan  as  of  “  Mr.  Obreno-' 
vitch.”  The  object  of  this  expression  was,  either  to 
foment  a  rising  against  the  hesitating  Woywode,  or  to 
quicken  his  sense  in  the  Herzegovinian  affair.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  helpless  Prince  did  that  which 
the  King  of  Greece  recently  did  in  a  similar  position. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  Chief  of  the  Opposition  as 
a  means  of  getting  out  of  a  dangerous  dilemma.  Until 
now  the  negotiations  have  not  led  to  any  result. 
Besides  Dr.  Ristic,  Mr.  Mijatovic,  the  ex-Minister  of 
Finances,  is  mentioned  as  a  possible  Premier.  He  is 
considered  a  less  go-ahead  man  in  regard  to  pan- Slavo¬ 
nian  agitation  than  Dr.  Ristic.  Probably  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  await  the  opening  of  Parliament  before 
taking  a  resolution  in  the  Ministerial  question.  Stormy 
scenes  in  the  Servian  Parliament  may  be  expected. 


A  curious  piece  of  news  was  telegraphed  yesterday 
from  St.  Petersburg,  of  all  places  in  the  world.  It  was 
rumoured,  a  little  while  ago,  and  believed  by  many,  that 
China  had  “  resolved  ”  to  crush  Yakoob  Khan,  of 
Kashgar,  and  thus  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Mohammedan 
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revival  in  Central  Asia.  Bat  those  who  had  watched, 
however  irregnlarly,  the  extraordinary  career  of  the 
Kaahbcgi  or  Ataligh  Ghazee — for  Yakoob  was  know^n 
by  both  these  strange  titles — were  convinced  that  he 
would  not  succumb  without  a  struggle,  and  were  perhaps 
also  of  opinion  that  the  present  Government  at  Pekin 
was  not  likely  to  bo  a  very  formidable  foe.  We  are 
now  told  that  Yakoob  has  turned  the  tables  on  his 
invaders,  has  entered  their  territory,  and  is  capturing 
Chinese  towns  one  after  the  other  without  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  troops  sent  against 
him  three  years  ago  have  not  yet  reached  Kashgar, 
having  been  obliged  to  build  quarters,  till  the  soil,  and 
grow  their  food  on  their  way  ! 


excited,  the  rule  is  soon  reversed.  Thus  M.  Oger 
was  obliged  to  issue  a  second  edition  of  his  translation 
two  days  after  the  explanation  of  M.  Buffet,  and  he  will 
probably  publish  many  more.  If  there  is  anything 
politically  less  intelligent  than  a  French  Conservative  it 
is  a  number  of  French  Conservatives  ;  by  trammelling 
the  sale  of  the  English  pamphlet,  M.  Buffet  and  his 
friends  have  arrived  at  exactly  an  opposite  result  to  that 
which  was  desired. 


It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  may  soon  have 
other  work  on  their  hands.  When  wo  wrote  last 
week  on  the  probability  of  a  war  with  China  and 
the  necessity  of  our  not  being  taken  unawares,  we 
did  not  anticipate  that  “  alaiTning  news  ”  would 
come  so  soon.  But  yesterday  the  evening  papers 
wore  screaming  rumours  of  war.  Serious  intelligence 
from  China  is  said  to  have  reached  the  Foreign 
Office.  According  to  the  London  Correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian^  Mr.  Wade,  the  British  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Pekin,  has  been  studiously  thwarted  in  his 
endeavours  to  investigate  into  the  murder  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
gery,  and  has  been  treated  with  such  insolence  that  he 
has  written  home  for  instructions  as  to  the  attitude  he 
should  assume.  The  foreign  squadrons  are  said  to  be 
concentrating  at  Chefoo.  The  Chinese  could  hardly 
have  shown  greater  insolence  than  they  have  done 
within  the  last  month  or  two  ;  but  this  is  a  fresh  proof 
that  they  mean  fighting. 


After  indulging  in  the  innocent  pleasure  of  playing 
tricks  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  clericals  are  not  slow  in 
proceeding  to  more  serious  business.  There  have  been 
conclaves  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops  to  decide  on  the 
creation  of  free  Boman  Catholic  Universities,  where 
students  shall  bo  allured  by  the  prospect  of  nominal 
examinations  conferring  the  same  degrees  as  the  Sor- 
bonne  at  the  cost  of  small  efforts  and  scanty  knowledge. 
The  French  clergy  is  rich  enough  to  pay  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  creation  of  scholastic  establishments,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  France  shall  be  covered  with 
them.  As  far  as  the  clerical  school  of  medicine  is 
concerned,  the  priests  will  have  more  trouble  in  forming 
it,  for  hitherto  they  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
requisite  professors. 


Captain  Webb  will  prove  a  public  benefactor  if  his 
wonderful  swim  across  the  Channel  helps  to  popularise 
that  form  of  physical  education  in  England.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  English,  surrounded  as  they  are 
by  the  sea,  and  living  in  a  land  permeated  by  streams, 
rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  have  never  taken  kindly  to 
swimming  as  a  national  exercise.  Other  nations,  less 
favourably  circumstanced,  show  widespread  knowledge 
of  the  art.  Far  away  in  the  north  of  India,  as  well  as 
in  Cashmere,  almost  every  native  is  a  really  good 
swimmer.  So,  too,  in  China  and  South  America; 
while  Australian  aborigines,  Maoris,  Caffres,  and  North 
American  Indians  aro  great  experts.  Even  with  Con¬ 
tinental  peoples  the  English  compare  unfavourably  in 
this  one  exercise,  although  priding  themselves  with  good 
cause  on  their  general  superiority  in  athletic  sports. 
As  swimming  is  incontestably  more  useful  tlian  “  put¬ 
ting  ”  the  shot,  throwing  the  hammer,  or  even  tossing  the 
caber,  perhaps  the  London  Amateur  Athletic  Club  will 
include  a  contest  of  the  sort  among  their  annual  Oljrmpic 
games.  No  swimming  bath  exists  as  yet,  we  believe,  at 
Lillie  Bridge,  where  these  muscular  tournaments  take 
place.  But  the  proprietors  of  the  grounds  have  invari¬ 
ably  shown  themselves  so  willing  to  provide  for  the 
public  wants  that  they  are  not  likely  to  decline  the 
construction  in  question.  When  it  is  finished.  Univer¬ 
sity  athletes  will  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  winning  “the 
Order  of  the  Bath.” 


The  annual  political  campaign  in  America  will  com¬ 
mence  next  week  with  the  State  Elections  in  California ; 
several  other  States  of  the  Union  will  elect  their  local 
legislative  bodies  and  officers  in  the  course  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  months,  ending  with  the  contest  in  Texas 
on  December  2.  The  effect  of  these  stru^les,  though 
they  will  not  influence  the  balance  of  parties  in  Congress, 
will  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  relations  of 
parties  throughout  the  country,  for  in  many  of  the 
Western  States  the  Democrats,  excited  by  their 
triumphs  last  year,  and  losing  their  heads  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  office,  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  wildest  “  inflation  ”  schemes.  Their  Con¬ 
vention  in  Ohio  has  pronounced  distinctly  in  favour  of 
a  plentiful  issue  of  paper,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
“  grease  the  wheels  of  industry  ”  and  perform  other 
economical  marvels.  The  Western  Republicans  are  not 
so  sound  in  their  allegiance  to  what  the  American 
trading  classes  call  “  honest  money  ”  as  could  be  desired, 
but  they  are  held  to  it  in  spite  of  themselves  by  General 
Grant’s  declarations.  If  the  Democrats  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  “  inflation,”  the  Republicans  must  fight  them 
on  that  ground,  and  should  they  do  so  the  issue  can 
hardly  be  doubtful. 


A  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  which  the  translator  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  decrees  has  to 
thank  the  French  Government,  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Homo  Ministry  to  allow  the  sale  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  work 
at  railway  bookstalls  and  in  the  country  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  hawkers.  The  droit  de  colportage  applies 
to  a  very  limited  means  of  sale.  It  can  affect  the  sale 
of  political  tracts  or  popular  works  among  the  pea¬ 
santry,  but  there  is  such  very  little  likelihood  of  a  work 
like  Mr.  Gladstone’s  being  read  in  the  rural  districts  of 
France  that  the  prohibition,  far  from  doing  it  harm, 
could  only  confer  on  it  a  great  deal  of  good.  French¬ 
men  do  not  sufficiently  interest  themselves  in  foreign 
publications  to  take  much  notice  of  English  writings  of 
circumstance ;  but  when  their  attention  is  awakened  and 


The  address  with  which  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  opened 
the  .forty-fifth  session  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  as  the  Times  veiy'  justly  re¬ 
marked,  “  will  excite  no  opposition  and  will  alarm  no 
orthodoxy.”  So  far  it  is  a  tamer  affair  than  the  mili¬ 
tant  portion  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  famous  address  last 
year.  The  construction  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  spinning-jenny  are  less  disputed  points  than 
the  building  of  the  world ;  and  speculators  take  a  much 
less  lively  interest  in  discussing  how  life  may  be  safely 
conveyed  by  railway  and  steam  than  how  life  might 
have  been  conveyed  to  our  earth  on  a  fragment  of  an 
exploded  planet.  Yet  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  had  a  most 
interesting  subject  if  he  had  only  been  content  with  a 
section  of  it,  and  taken  a  less  extensive  view  of  the 
marvels  of  human  ingenuity,  energy,  industry,  and  skill 
in  mechanical  invention  as  well  as  engineering  con¬ 
struction. 


At  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  railway  companies 
all  over  the  country  there  have  been  loud  complaints 
against  the  Passenger  Duty ;  and  at  the  meetings  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  and  the  Great  Northern  on 
Saturday  last,  the  outcry  was  peculiarly  intense  and 
bitter.  They  cannot  see  why  railway  companies  should 
be  taxed  any  more  than  other  carriers ;  omnibuses, 
coaches,  steamers,  pay  no  duty  on  passengers,  and 
why  should  they  ?  They  have  again  and  again'  been 
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told  that  they  are  taxed  because  they  possess  "special 
privileges  conferred  by  the  State.  They  were  enabled  to 
construct  their  lines  by  Acts  of  Parliament  which  gave 
them  powers  to  buy  ground  against  the  wishes  of 
owners  if  necessary,  a  concession  which  it  might  have 
been  very  difficult  to  get  from  Parliament  if  landowners 
had  not  been  railway  shareholders  as  well ;  and  once 
established  as  carriers,  they  were  able  to  defy  compe¬ 
tition.  Railway  companies  are  taxed  because  they 
are  practically  monopolies ;  nobody  can  make  a  new 
railway  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  anybody 
may  start  an  omnibus,  or  a  coach,  or  a  steamer.  The 
railway  directors  and  shareholders,  however,  refuse 
to  see  this,  and  talk  wildly  of  forcing  passengers  to 
agitate  for  a  repeal  bf  the  duty  by  raising  their  fares. 
The  Midland  experiment,  which  has  been  justified  by  an 
increase  of  50,736Z.  on  the  half-year,  shows  the  folly 
of  such  a  policy  as  a  means  of  increasing  receipts.  A 
democratic  policy  in  railways  is  a  paying  policy ;  they 
gain  more  by  encouraging  the  mass  to  travel  than  by 
raising  the  rates  and  diminishing  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  Railway  travelling  is  a  very  elastic  neces¬ 
sity  ;  a  great  many  railway  journeys  turn  upon  the 
question  of  sixpence  a  head  more  or  less.  Apart, 
however,  from  that,  the  companies  would  probably  fail 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  passengers  against  the 
duty  by  raising  the  fares,  because  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  people  that  if  high  fares  pay  better  than 
low  they  will  be  reduced  when  the  duty  i  s  taken  off. 


The  death  of  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  valuable  members  of  the  public  service,  happens 
at  a  critical  moment.  Sir  Edward  was  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  his  energy  and  persistence  that  limited,  and  even¬ 
tually  open,  competition  was  substituted  for  patronage 
in  public  appointments.  Of  late  the  scope  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  so  enlarged  that  it  con¬ 
ducts  the  examinations  not  only  for. the  Home  Civil 
Service  but  also  for  the  India  Service  and  for  admission 
to  the  army.  Undoubtedly  a  reactionary  feeling  has 
been  growing  against  competitive  examination  as  a  test 
of  fitness  for  the  public  service,  which  has  shown  itself 
among  other  ways  by  the  restoration  of  patronage  with 
a  bare  pass  for  naval  cadetships ;  and  the  nomination  of 
a  successor  to  Sir  Edward  Ryan  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest,  because  the  appointment  of  a  reactionist 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  principle  of  competition,  and 
might  lead  to  the  abolition  of  that  safeguard  for  purity 
of  election.  Partly,  indeed,  the  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves  were  to  blame  for  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
patronage.  They  based  the  chief  appointments  on  the 
old  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Universities,  instead  of 
requiring  some  evidence  of  the  power  of  dealing  with 
the  close  practical  specialities  of  the  several  administra¬ 
tive  departments ;  and  objections  which  really  apply  to 
the  choice  of  subjects  have  been  allowed  to  tell  against 
the  principle  of  competition  itself.  The  appointment  of  a 
reactionary  successor  to  Sir  Edward  Ryan  at  this  parti¬ 
cular  moment  might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 


It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  real  state  of  affairs  at 
Seo  d’Urgel.  Nobody  believes  the  official  despatches ; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Special  Correspondents  mix  up 
such  names  as  Castello,  Castelbo,  and  Castells,  making 
them  sometimes  places,  sometimes  generals,  sometimes 
Alfonsists,  and  sometimes  Carlists,  is  such  as  to  suggest 
that  their  means  of  information  must  be  limited.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  official  despatch,  published  in  the 
Times  of  yesterday,  the  troops  of  Dorregaray  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  constantly  seeking  to  avoid  pursuit 
by  the  Royalists.  Saballs  and  “  Gumundi  ”  (a  new  name) 
were  at  “  Castells  ”  (who  is  generally  represented  as 
being  a  Carlist  commander),  and  “  several  columns  of 
Royal  troops  were  endeavouring  to  overtake  them.*’ 
According  to  this  account  the  capture  of  the  citadel 
*uay  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Lizarraga 
has  made  proposals  for  capitulation,  or  at  least  asked 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  j  and  Martinez  Campos  is 


only  considering  how  he  can  effect  the  capture  with 
least  effusion  of  blood.  In  full  agreement  with  this  a 
correspondent  of  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  writes  from 
Santander  to  state  the  plans  of  the  Alfonsists  for  crush¬ 
ing  Carlism  when  Seo  d’Urgel  is  taken.  Other  accounts, 
however,  represent  that  event  as  very  far  off  and  pro¬ 
blematical,  and  say  that  if  Seo  d’Urgel  does  not  fall  in 
a  few  days  storms  will  ensue,  the  Alfonsist  supplies  will 
be  cut  off,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  raise  tlio  siege. 
Saballs  has  greatly  alarmed  the  Alfonsists  by  making  a 
raid  upon  their  line  of  transport  from  Puyeerda,  which 
alarm  has  led  to  a  forced  march  of  a  reinforcement  of 
five  thousand  men  from  Olot  and  a  violation  of  French 
territory  ;  while  the  deplorable  Dorregaray  in  another 
quarter  has  been  playing  havoc  among  Alfonsist  bullocks 
and  waggons  of  provisions.  To  add  to  the  complication, 
it  is  said  that  dissension,  as  usual,  prevails  in  the 
Alfonsist  ranks ;  Jovellar,  according  to  one  account, 
wishing  the  war  to  continue  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
and  according  to  another  delaying  to  assist  Martinez 
Campos  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  glory  of  the 
capture  of  Seo  d’Urgel. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  TURK? 

The  picture  which  we  drew  some  two  months  ago  in 
these  columns  of  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe  has  had  more  swift  testimony  furnished  to  its  ac¬ 
curacy  than  we  looked  for.  Once  moro  Turkey  is  at  war 
with  its  rebel  subjects  ;  once  more  a  feudatory  State  is 
quivering  with  the  passion  to  be  fully  free.  Out  of  the 
little  Herzegovina  cloud  there  is  rising  a  most  threaten- 
^  ing  storm,  and  what  the  end  of  it  may  be  were  hard 
to  say.  The  gloss  that  interested  financiers,  like  the 
Hon.  T.  C.  Bruce,  have  so  long  continued  to  throw  over 
the  corrupt  and  decrepit  Empire,  is  just  now  being  very 
rudely  torn  away,  revealing  the  true  hideousness  be¬ 
neath.  Turkish  administration  is  hopelessly  corrupt 
and  incompetent ;  it  is  a  record  of  rapacity  and  crime  to 
which  the  world  has  few  parallels,  and  it  is  bearing  its 
legitimate  fruit  as  such  things  have  always  done. 

Before  the  debate  and  discussions  rais^  in  England 
could  have  well  reached  Constantinople  the  poor  peasants 
in  Herzegovina  rose  against  their  oppressors  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  the  worst  that  h^  been  said  about 
them.  Turkey  was  in  extremis  for  money.  Wide  tracts 
of  territory  in  Asia  had  been  devastated  by  famine  for 
two  years,  and  tax- gathering  had  there  become  unpro¬ 
ductive,  but  money  must  be  had.  There  was  the  luxury 
of  the  besotted  Sultan’s  court  to  maintain ;  there  were 
the  greedy  and  unscrupulous  bankers,  money-lenders,* 
and  Greek,  English,  and  French  rascals  generally,  who 
have  grown  wealthy  out  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey’s  many 
loans  to  satisfy  yet  a  little  longer,  and  all  that  meant 
money.  So  the  screw  had  to  be  put  on  when  there  was 
a  chance  of  any  moisture  being  left  in  that  arid  land 
once  so  fair.  The  fiery  people  of  the  hills  had  borne 
much,  but  this  last  turn  went  beyond  them.  Herze¬ 
govina  rose  to  resist  utter  spoliation,  it  being  better  to 
die  than  to  live  hungry,  the  prey  of  vile  officials  fi’om 
Constantinople  ’  and  viler  Armenian  money-lenders  and 
tax-gatherers  who  clung  to  that  officialdom  like  bar¬ 
nacles  to  a  rotten  beam.  It  was  but  a  small  beginning, 
and  the  Herzegovinians  were  a  feeble  folk,  but  the  time, 
purposely  or  not,  was  well  chosen.  Turkey  was 
needy  and  disorganised.  But  the  week  before  the 
emptiness  of  her  treasury  had  been  revealed  in  a 
contract  with  some  financiers  in  Paris,  which  was 
preliminary  to  another  borrowing ;  the  English 
Press  and  Parliament  had  woke  Europe  up  to. 
take  notice  of  her  affairs,  and  the  attitude  of  most 
minds  was  such  as  to  ensure  a  great  amount  of  sym¬ 
pathy — secret  or  expressed — for  those  who  dared  once 
more  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  was  a  daring 
act  none  the  less  that  Turkey  was  weak,  for  her  power 
might  be  expected  to  prove  enough  to  crush  so  small  a 
band  as  the  Herzegovinians  could  muster ;  and  the  Turk 
is  a  most  ruthless  conqueror — a  panther  among  men. 

So  far  the  daring  has  been  justified,  however.  The 
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spark  has  broadened  into  a  flame.  Dwelling  in  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  country  difficult  to  reach,  surrounded 
by  people  either  similarly  oppressed  or  of  the  same  race, 
the  Herzegovinians  were  peculiarly  well  situated  for 
holding  out  until  strong  sympathies  were  stirred  in 
their  favour  all  round.  The  only  chance  that  Turkey 
had  lay  in  sudden  and  swift  punishment,  and  there  the 
Porte  failed.  Herzegovina  was  feebly  policed  and  gar¬ 
risoned  ;  it  was  difficult  of  access,  and  so  the  rebellion 
had  time  to  gather  impetus.  Before  Turkey,  through 
favour  of  Austria,  had  got  a  few  troops  poured  into  the 
territory,  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
south-west  had  sent  bands  to  help  the  insurgents ;  both 
Austrian  and  Turkish  Croatia  were  stirring  themselves 
also  to  help.  Montenegrins  were  quietly  stealing 
over  the  borders,  and  Bosnia  itself  caught  the 
flame.  A  petty,  thinly- peopled  highland  borderland 
was  no  longer  all  that  Turkey  had  to  deal  with ;  she 
must  now  win  or  lose  one  of  her  most  valuable  European 
provinces.  And  not  that  only  ;  new  s  comes  with  gather¬ 
ing  consistency  that  Servia  is  up  in  arms — that  little, 
vigorous,  and  coherent  State  in  the  north,  which,  after 
being  the  battle-ground  of  Eastern  Europe  for  ages, 
after  once  and  again  lying  prostmte  and  bleeding  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  Turks,  at  length  in  1815  rose  to 
semi-independence  and  the  dignity,  if  such  it  were,  of  a 
feudatory  of  the  Porte,  is  burning  to  complete  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  will  obviously  become  a  most  important 
party  in  the  struggle  now  going  on.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Servia,  published  in 
the  Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  this 
point,  and  reveals  an  organisation  and  military  prowess 
that,  we  should  think,  Turkey  little  suspected  when  she 
•consented  a  short  time  ago  to  withdraw  her  garrison 
from  the  country.  Later  news  still  announces  that 
Servia  has  summoned  a  hundred  thousand  men  to 
arms,  almost  as  many  as  the  Turkish  Empire  itself  can 
muster. 

How  much  further  the  upheaval  will  spread  we  dare 
not  attempt  to  foretell.  It  has  gone  already  far  enough 
to  show  that  nothing  that  has  been  said  about  the  cor¬ 
rupt  character  of  the  Turkish  Government  has  been  too 
severe,  and  that  her  worst  enemies  under  rather  than 
over-rated  the  intensity  of  heat  which  that  corruption 
has  engendered  in  the  mixed  populations  on  whose 
necks  the  Sultan  has  sat  so  long.  Oppression  of  the 
kind  the  Turk  is  an  adept  in  may  always  be  trusted  to 
produce  its  fruit  in  time,  and  it  is  probably  duo  to  the 
artificial  pressure  from  outside  that  this  insurrection  has 
not  broken  out  before.  If  not  interfered  with  from  out¬ 
side  w'c  should  not  be  afraid  of  its  success.  There  are 
now  elements  enough  bi*ought  into  play  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  Turkey  to  master  Bosnia  as  it  has  been 
mastered  in  the  past.  The  country  where  fighting  is 
carried  on  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  difficult  to  move 
in  with  hostile  purpose  wdien  once  it  has  been  entered. 
Turkey  has  an  army  feebler  now  than  it  has  probably 
ever  been  ;  its  officers  are  either  incompetent  or  corrupt, 
its  material  ill-assorted,  and  the  only  consolation  which 
the  parties  whose  gains  lead  them  to  predict  everything 
good  of  the  “  sick  man  ”  can  find  in  its  condition  is 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  Turks  will  fight  when  not  opposed 
to  troops  of  a  higher  civilisation  than  their  own.  Turkey 
has  no  means  of  buying  the  insurgents  ofl'  as  Austria 
did  with  those  of  the  Borra  di  Catarro,  and  their  temper 
is  not  of  the  kind  that  money  will  soften.  So  there  will 
be  fighting,  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  may  be 
bitter  and  long,  which  will  bo  disastrous  to  Turkey 
and  to  Turkish  bondholders  whatever  the  ultimate 
issue.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  fighting  can 
hardly  bo  confined  within  the  limits  already  in¬ 
dicated.  It  may  spread  until  it  becomes  a  mighty 
European  war,  or  until  it  at  least  endangers  the 
hold  of  the  Turks  over  Bulgaria.  At  every  step  the 
movement  is  beset  with  hard  political  problems  and 
momentous  national  consequences.  Austria  and  Russia 
can  hardly  sit  tamely  by  when  the  existence  of  Turkey 
is  threatened,  and  should  they  once  begin  to  divide  the 
spoil  they  may  not  merely  fall  to  fighting  over  it,  but 
stir  up  new  complications  within  their  own  territor}".  It 


is  difficult,  too,  for  them  to  maintain  as  much  of  a  show  of 
neutrality  as  shall  be  decently  plausible  ;  their  subjects 
contain  too  many  of  the  kindred  of  those  who  are 
fighting  to  mako  it  possible  to  prevent  bands  from 
slipping  across  the  frontier  in  the  way  Croats  and  Serbs 
have  already  been  doing. 

The  great  Powers  appear  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
dangers  and  possibilities  surrounding  this  rebellion. 
Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Sultan’s  Govern¬ 
ment  by  their  representatives  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  English  Ambassador  has  seen  the  Sultan  privately 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  redress  and  restoring 
peace.  A  mission  of  conciliation  has  been  set  on  foot, 
and  the  Consuls  of  the  various  Western  and  Northern 
Powers  are  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  insurrection  to  a 
close  by  persuasion  and  promises.  It  has  significance, 
as  showing  what  these  Powers  measure  the  danger  at ; 
but  it  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  movement,  wo  fear.  What  good  can  be  done  by 
assuring  the  insurgents  that  the  Powers  are  anxious  for 
peace  so  long  as  Turkey  determines  to  carry  on  war? 
Experience  must  have  taught  the  rebels  that  nothing 
ever  comes  of  the  promises  of  Turkey,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  better  to  go  on  until  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  compels  the  great  Powers  to  coerce 
Turkey  into  giving  them  liberty  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
getting  from  the  Turk  once  more  the  wages  of  submis¬ 
sion, — devastation,  rapine,  and  murder.  If  they  hold 
out  their  hill  forts  they  may  be  sure  that  coercion  of 
the  Turk  to  grant  them  their  freedom  will  be  the  end 
of  the  matter.  The  Turkish  Government  is  almost  sure 
to  fly  headlong  on  its  doom.  It  has  refused  to 
suspend  hostilities  during  the  foreign  Consular 
mediation,  and  the  greater  the  folly  of  the  course 
pursued  the  more  may  the  Porte  be  trusted  to  pursue  it. 
The  temper  of  a  puppet  of  absolutism  like  the  Sultan 
is  not  that  wffiich  promises  easy  treatment  to  the 
insurgents  until  it  is  cowed  through  fear,  or  until  the 
sword  of  vengeance  is  tom  from  its  grasp.  They 
have  rebelled,  and  they  must  bo  punished ;  and  not 
at  all  events  until  it  has  been  found  that  punish¬ 
ment  is  not  so  easily  given  as  decreed  will  the  Sultan 
be  ready  to  listen  to  mild  counsels  of  peace,  unless, 
and  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question,  he  be  told  that 
the  penalty  of  fomenting  disorders  by  harsh  treatment 
is  his  dismissal  from  Europe.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  rapidly  not  merely  English  but  European  opinion 
has  shaped  itself  in  conformity  with  a  modified  notice- 
to-quit  policy  of  this  kind  in  the  event  of  the  Bosnia- 
Servian  difficulty  growing  insoluble  by  the  Turk.  Not 
quite  a  fortnight  ago  the  Times  argued  strongly  for 
repression,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  woes  of  the  oppressed 
populations,  but  said  that,  notwithstanding,  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  Europe  that  they  should  again  be  throttled 
into  meek  submission  to  their  hard  fate.  Now  every¬ 
body,  the  Times  included,  seems  to  think  that  the  only 
road  to  peace,  as  well  as  the  only  chance  for  the  Sultan, 
lies  in  his  consenting  to  a  mild  amputation.  Bosnia 
should  get  a  semi-independent  position,  such  as  Servia 
now  has,  and  Servia  should  be  free  altogether  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  taking  over  some  of  Turkey’s  swollen  national 
debt.  Proposals  like  these  may  be  taken  to  mean  several 
things.  They  show  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is 
now  fully  admitted,  that  the  weakness  of  Turkey  is 
perceived,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Sultan’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  restore  order  recognised  as  an  indisputable  fact. 
Their  main  purport,  however,  is  to  find  a  via  media 
through  which  the  Turk  may  be  gradually  edged  out  of 
Europe  without  his  exit  necessitating  a  big  war.  At 
the  present  time  such  a  war  would  be  highly  incon¬ 
venient  for  all  the  Powers  concerned,  and  might  spread 
to  regions  remote  enough  from  the  first  cause  of  the 
struggle.  Some  day  or  other  new  kingdoms  may  arise 
in  the  territory  so  long  blighted  by  the  Turk,  or  it  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  Powers,  or  by  Russia 
alone  ;  but  at  present  that  is  not  the  plan  hit  upon.  Let 
the  various  Principalities  have  a  while  to  play  at  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  it  will  weaken  Turkey,  and  they  will  not  b© 
practically  stronger  should  necessity  arise  for  their 
absorption  by  their  big  neighbours. 
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This  is,  it  must  bo  admitted,  a  most  ingenious 
diplomatic  expedient,  but  we  fear  it  is  nothing 
more.  The  difficulty  besetting  this  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  may  by  this  means  be  disguised  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  can  only  bo  disguised,  existing  as  it  mast 
in  all  its  intensity,  whatever  cloak  be  put  upon  it. 
Leaving  aside  all  questions  of  races  or  of  creeds  for  the 
moment,  the  mere  geographical  necessities  of  the  case 
must  make  the  antagonism  between  Russia  and  Austria 
a  real  life-and-death  matter  here.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  the  disturbed  districts  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
territory  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  and  what¬ 
ever  diplomatists  may  say  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  that  Empire  that  it  should  have  command  of  the 
Danube  and  have  free  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  must 
therefore  assume  in  some  shape  a  protectorate  over 
Bosnia  and  Servia  should  they  become  independent  or 
semi-independent,  and  that  protectorate  is  sure  to  offend 
Russia,  who  means  unquestionably  to  absorb  the  Turkish 
Empire  sooner  or  later.  Her  political  greatness  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  her  obtaining  command  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  as  well  as  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  without 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  Turk  that  cannot  be  obtained. 
Religious  fanaticism  also  throws  its  weight  into  the 
scale,  and  determines  the  policy  of  Russia  steadily  towards 
the  seat  of  the  Greek  Caesars.  This  progress  means 
Austrian  extinction ;  for  in  the  event  of  further  reverses 
overtaking  that  Empire,  its  German  population  would 
probably  go  over  to  the  Hohenzollerns  to  a  man. 

If  this  insurrection  is  not  glossed  over  by  these  ex¬ 
pedients,  then  we  may  look  for  it  ending  in  a  wider  war 
than  was  dreamt  of  when  it  began.  Things  seem,  in 
some  respects,  ripe  for  such  a  war,  and  although  we  re¬ 
pudiate  all  sympathy  with  the  truculent  unctuous 
bloodthirstiness  of  that  archtype  of  self-deluded  priestly 
fanaticism.  Cardinal  Manning,  we  cannot  profess  to  be 
sorry  should  war  come.  There  will  be  no  true  liberty 
for  the  nations  while  their  tyrants  can  sit  on  their  necks 
with  the  weight  of  millions  of  armed  men,  and  we  fear 
only  out  of  the  whirlwind  can  we  hope  for  lasting  de¬ 
liverance  and  peace.  It  will  not  be  to  establish  grim 
and  bloodstained  superstitious  again  over  the  hearts  of’ 
men  that  such  a  fight  will  be  entered  upon,  but  to  still 
further  free  the  world  from  their  darkness. 

These  are  some  of  the  aspects  and  possibilities  of  this 
new  rising  in  Turkey  which  we  have  touched  upon 
tentatively,  because  the  whole  subject  is  beset  with 
hidden  dangers  the  force  of  which  may  drift  matters  to  a 
crisis  at  any  instant.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
had  the  moment  that  it  possesses  now  ;  but  in  ten  years 
the  Turk  has  debauched  himself  under  Western  tuition 
till  it  finds  him  worn  out,  penniless,  and  laden  with 
debt.  His  sole  hope  of  recovery  lies  in  betaking  him¬ 
self  once  more  to  his  deserts.  And  while  his  pockets 
are  empty,  those  of  his  foes  are  comparatively  full. 
Russian  credit  never  stood  so  high  as  it  stands  now. 
Austria  has  resources  that  she  also  could  -draw  upon, 
and  the  money  markets  of  London  and  Paris  are 
deluged  with  enormous  sums  of  money  that  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better 
combination  of  circumstances  for  edging  on  a  great  war, 
and  we  shall  not  be  startled  by  its  coming.  Unless  the 
Sultan  be  frightened  for  a  time  into  making  concessions, 
or  unless  European  Turkey  could  be  erected  into  a 
guaranteed  independent  kingdom,  governed  in  every¬ 
body’s  interest  by  the  diplomatists  of  the  Great  Powers, 
we  see  not  how  this  Eastern  Question  is  to  be  even  for 
a  time  peaceably  solved.  There  is  indeed  the  further 
possibility  that  the  German  Emperor  may  get  his  much¬ 
loved  and  loving  brothers  to  agree  for  a  time  to  share 
the  spoil  quietly  for  fear  lest  a  strife  should  secure  the 
opportunity  of  France;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Germany  would  not  rather  give  France  another  beating 
if  she  could.  Altogether  this  Eastern  Question  is 
charged  with  dangerous  elements,  involving  not  merely 
the  existence  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  of  other  empires 
as  well.  Diveisities  of  race  and  creed  make  all  hope  of 
a  solution  of  the  problem  through  unity  amongst  the 
Turk’s  European  subjects  simply  out  of  the  question. 
The  one  thing  certain  is  that  out  of  Europe  the  Turk 


must  go — he  has  been  tolerated  too  long ;  and  whether 
he  is  to  go  step  by  step — a  province  now  and  a  province 
then,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore — or  whether  ho 
must  be  hurled  from  his  seat  at  once,  depends  upon  an 
infinity  of  conflicting  possibilities  and  perhaps  a  little 
on  his  own  behaviour,  but  we  incline  to  the  dread  that 
this  disturbance  will  not  be  got  lightly  over ;  at  the 
best  it  will  be  a  smouldering  fire. 


THE  SOLENT  COLLISION. 


The  Coroner’s  jury  having  given  their  verdict  as  to 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  recent  accident  on  the  Solent, 
and  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides  being  before  the 
public,  it  has  now  become  permissible,  in  accordance 
with  journalistic  etiquette,  to  review  the  whole  case. 
While  doing  this,  we  propose  to  base  our  remarks  as 
much  as  possible  on  admissions  of  the  olficers  and 
sailors  of  the  Royal  yachts,  since  they  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  their  trial.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the 
Mistletoe  was  on  the  starboard  tack,  standing  out  of 
Stokes  Bay  with  her  bows  towards  Ryde.  The  faint 
breeze  being  nearly  due  west,  she  had  to  bo  sailed 
“  close  hauled.”  This  being  the  slowest  point  of  sail¬ 
ing  with  most  vessels,  and  the  wind  being  very  light, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  estimate  of  her  speed  given 
by  Henry  Brown — namely,  two  to  three  knots  an  hour 
— was  fairly  accurate.  Assuming  it  to  bo  so,  the 
Mistletoe  must  have  barely  had  steerage  way  on  her 
about  the  time  of  the  collision.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Alberta^  making  a  direct  course  from  Osborne  towards 
Gosport,  was  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an 
hour,  or  at  least  five  times  as  fast  as  the  schooner. 
While  the  Royal  yacht  accomplished  a  mile  in  four 
minutes,  the  Mistletoe  took  about  twenty  minutes 
to  pass  over  the  same  distance,  an  important 
fact  to  bear  in  mind.  According  to  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  each  vessel  saw  the  other  in  plenty  of 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  neither  appears  to  have 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  do  so.  The  master  of 
the  schooner  probably  believed  tliat  the  Royal  yacht 
would  steer  clear,  in  obedience  to  the  rule  that  steamers 
shall  invariably  get  out  of  the  way  of  sailing  vessels. 
Captain  Stokes  therefore  held  on  his  course  for  Ryde 
until  almost  the  very  last  instant.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  why  the  officer  navigating  the  Alberta^  seeing  a 
schooner  yacht  right  in  the  road  to  Gosport,  did  not 
give  her  plenty  of  sea- room.  Judging  from  the  evidence 
given  by  Captain  Welch,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if 
he  had  allowed  certain  proceedings  on  the  part  of  other 
yachts  previously  passed  to  impair  his  judgment,  if  not 
his  temper.  Two  of  these,  a  cutter  and  a  yawl,  standing 
across  the  Alberta's  bows,  had  suddenly  borne  up  and 
run  in  a  line  parallel  to  hers,  to  the  evident  indignation 
of  Captain  Welch.  “  What  bad  manners  these  people 
must  have,”  said  this  aristocratic  ex-sailing  master  to 
Commander  Fullerton,  “  to  attempt  crossing  the  bows 
of  the  yacht  with  Her  Majesty  on  board.”  While 
acknowledging  the  want  of  taste  evinced  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  that 
the  Queen  herself  is  mainly  to  blame  for  these  displays. 
Were  not  her  appearances  in  public  like  angel’s  visits,  few 
and  far  between,  such  vulgar  curiosity  would  soon  die 
out.  Whether  Captain  Welch  allowed  this  natural  in¬ 
dignation  to  influence  him  or  not,  it  seems  pretty  plain 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give  a  good  scare  to  the 
next  of  “these  people”  who  offended  against  tho 
nautical  code  of  good  manners.  At  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  estimated  by  Prince  Leiningen  at  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  by  others  at  more,  the  Mistletoe  was  seen 
from  the  Royal  yacht.  But  neither  His  Royal  Highness 
nor  Captain  Welch  appears  to  have  made  any  real 
attempt  to  insure  her  ample  sea-room.  The  former 
stated  at  the  inquest,  “  I  saw  we  were  going  quite  clear 
of  her,  and  so  I  paid  no  farther  attention  to  her  at  that 
time  the  latter,  “  I  remained  watching  her,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  pass  under  her  stern,  when  she  kept 
away  and  ran  very  nearly  but  not  quite  in  a  parallel 
line  to  ours.”  After  this,  he  “  took  it  for  granted  that 
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she  wonld  remain  on  the  course  she  was  going,”  or,  in 
other  words,  would  do  exactly  as  the  yachts  previously 
met  with  had  done.  A  most  damaging  admission  this, 
although  there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  about  the 
Mittletoe*8  keeping  away,  Mr.  Heywood  and  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  her  crew  maintaining  that  she  held  her  course 
until  a  second  or  two  before  the  collision. 

On  this  point — and  it  is  a  very  important  one — her 
wner’s  evidence  was  direct  and  conclusive.  “  The 
Alberta  came  down  and  got  nearer  to  us  than  I 
liked.  Wo  did  not  alter  our  course  in  any¬ 
wise  until  the  moment  when  a  collision  appeared 
inevitable.  At  that  instant  Captain  Stokes  put  the 
helm  hard  down.”  To  a  great  extent  Prince  Leiningen 
corroborated  this  statement.  When  he  first  saw  the 
schooner,  at  half  a  mile  distance,  she  was  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack.  Then,  when  Captain  Welch  shouted  “hard 
a-starboard  a  moment  before  the  collision,”  the  Prince 
•‘rushed  over  to  his  side  of  the  Alberta  and  saw  a 
schooner  on  the  starboard  tack  trying  to  cross  the 
bows.”  She  was  then  very  nearly  ahead  and  close 
hauled,  at  a  distance  estimated  by  His  Royal  Highness 
at  100  to  120  yards.  Even  Commander  Fullerton,  with 
his  sympathising  remark  to  Captain  Welch,  “  You  have 
done  quite  right,  old  chap,”  gave  evidence  that  the 
course  of  the  schooner  was  not  altered  until  the  Alberta's 
holm  was  starboarded.  Altogether  the  evidence  ap¬ 
pears  conclusive  that  the  Mistletoe  held  on  close  hauled 
for  Ryde  until  the  Royal  yacht  had  approjiched  within 
100  or  150  yards.  Taking  the  mean  of  these j  dis¬ 
tances — namely,  125  yards — the  steamer  would  pass 
over  it  in  seventeen  seconds,  being  all  the  time  allowed 
the  schooner  for  getting  out  of  the  way.  Granting  that 
she  was  going  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  she  would  therefore  only  have  advanced 
twenty- five  yards  in  the  given  time,  so  that,  according  to 
the  showing  of  the  officers  on  board  the  Alberta^  they 
were  running  matters  very  fine  indeed.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  analyse  the  evidence  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  commanders  in  the  Royal  yacht 
—for  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  duality  both  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority — assumed  that  the  Mistletoe 
would  bear  away  as  the  yawl  and  cutter  had  done. 
Whether  tho'two  yachts  did  so  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
as  Captain  Welch  imagined,  or  in  order  to  avoid  a  danger 
well  known  and  dreaded  by  all  frequenters  of  the  Solent, 
does  not  much  matter.  The  important  point  is  that 
they  changed  their  course,  and,  as  we  have  previously 
shown.  Captain  Welch  virtually  admitted  that  he  took 
it  for  granted  the  schooner  would  do  the  same.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  this  point,  Pnnee  Leiningen’s 
evidence  Ought  to  set  it  at  rest.  Being  asked  by  an 
astute  juryman  whether  it  would  not  have  been  safer 
for  the  Alberta  to  cross  the  Mistletoe's  stern,  he  replied 
that  they  did  not  know  which  way  she  would  take. 
This  answer  being  unsatisfactory.  His  Royal  Highness 
explained  his  meaning  by  saying  that  two  yachts  had 
previously  kept  away  and  run  parallel  to  the  steamer, 
thus  implying  that  those  on  board  the  latter  expected 
the  schooner  to  do  the  same. 

Hence  it  appears  proved  that  an  assumption  that  the 
Mistletoe  would  get  out  of  the  way  like  the  yawl  and 
cutter  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  accident,  although  other 
influences  may  have  contributed.  Among  these,  the 
duality  of  command  on  board  the  Royal  yacht  deserves 
T^sing  notice.  Neither  Prince  Leiningen  nor  Captain 
Welch  seems  to  possess  tlio  slightest  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  his  authority  reaches.  The  former  said  emphati¬ 
cally,  “  I,  and  nobody  but  me,  am  responsible  for  the 
Queen’s  safety  on  board  the  Iloyal  yachts.”  If  at  any 
time  ho  believed  Captain  Welch  was  doing  wrong,  “  he 
should  interfero  wdth  him  immediately.”  This  seems 
explicit  enough  until  Captain  W  elch’s  evidence  comes 
to  bo  read.  “  If  anyone  was  to  blame  it  was  myself,” 
said  this  gsillant  commander ;  “  I  alone  was  responsible.” 
Nor  was  this  division  of  authority  merely  theoretical. 

On  its  being  seen  that  a  collision  h^  become  inevitable 
the  two  officers  i*aced  to  the  telegraphic  apparatus  con¬ 
nected  with  the  engine-room.  “  Our  hands  met  on  the 
handle,”  said  the  Prince  at  the  inquest,  as  if  striving  to 


prove  how  energetic  they  Jboth  had  been  when  energy 
'  was  useless.  A  more  serious  matter,  however,  than  this 
twinship  of  command  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
interpretation  given  by  several  naval  oflicers  to  niles 
regulating  maritime  traffic.  The  Prince  declared  that 
“  Captain  Welch  was  acting  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  road  at  sea  in  starboarding  his  helm  when  seeing 
the  Mistletoe  under  sail.”  To  the  same  effect  spoke 
Lieutenant  Britten — “  They  obeyed  the  rule  of  the  road, 
and  starboarded  their  helm.”  Captain  Welch  was  even 
more  precise — “  He  was  obliged,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  road  at  sea,  to  put  his  helm  a-starboard 
to  clear  a  vessel  under  sail  —  that  is,  a  vessel 
standing  as  the  Mistletoe  was.”  Again,  “  had  he  put 
his  helm  a-port,  he  would  have  disobeyed  the  rules 
observed  in  meeting  vessels.”  Now  what  says  the 
Order  in  Council  ?  It  simply  rules  that  whenever  there 
is  a  chance  of  collision  between  a  sailing  vessel  and  a 
steamer,  the  latter  shall  get  out  of  the  former’s  way. 
As  Commander  Sullivan  observed,  when  speaking  about 
the  collision,  “  port  or  starboard  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.”  The  evidence  of  the  two  quarter¬ 
masters  of  the  Alberta  on  this  point  seems  conclusive, 
although  they  were  unmistakably  unwilling  witnesses. 
Driscol  stated  that  “  such  was  the  position  of  the  Alberta 
I  at  the  time,  that  whatever  she  did  a  collision  must  have 
ensued;”  Atkins,  that  “had  they  ported  their  helm, 
they  would  have  run  into  her  all  the  same.”  The  former 
also  made  a  very  damaging  admission.  Being  asked 
what  would  have  resulted  had  he  not  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Welch  to  the  position  of  the  MistletoSy 
he  replied,  “  we  should  have  run  right  into  her.” 

Clearly,  then,  the  look-out  on  board  the  Alberta  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been  in  a  steamer  rushing  at  the 
rate  of  some  seventeen  miles  an  hour  across  one  of  the 
most  crowded  waters  on  the  English  coast.  The  driver 
of  a  drag,  seeing  an  infirm  man  crawling  across  the 
road  some  distance  ahead,  wonld  both  keep  an  eye  upon 
him  and  hold  the  horses  in  hand,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pull  up  in  time  to  prevent  accident.  These  obvious 
precautions  the  officers  on  board  the  Royal  yacht 
clearly  did  not  choose  to  observe.  They  drove  ahead 
recklessly,  defiantly,  evidently  in  the  belief  that  every 
craft  would  somehow  manage  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
The  Mistletoe  either  could  not  or  would  not  adopt  this 
course,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  cut  her  in 
two.  As  Commander  Fullerton  stated,  “  they  could  not 
have  cleared  her  had  she  remained  stationary ;  ”  all 
depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  her  previous  speed, 
and  even  in  that  case  it  must  have  been,  as  we  have 
previously  shown,  a  very  close  shave  indeed.  The  cause 
of  the  calamity  could  not  be  more  lucidly  stated  tlian 
in  the  words  of  Lieutenant  Britten :  “  He  thought  the 
Alberta  could  run  clear,  but  she  did  not.”  This  explains 
the  whole  matter.  Prince  Leiningen,  Captain  Welch, 
and  Commander  Fullerton  no  doubt  believed  the  Royal 
yacht  wonld  somehow  scrape  past  the  inconvenient 
schooner  without  deviating  a  yard  from  the  Royal  course 
between  Osborne  and  Gosport.  But  through  some 
cause — perhaps  from  having  got  under  lee  of  the  steamer, 
and  so  being  partially  becalmed — the  Mistletoe's  sails 
shivered  at  the  crucial  moment,  her  speed  slackened, 
she  did  not  make  way  enough  to  carry  her  clear  of 
the  Alberta^  and — “  You  have  done  quite  right,  old 
chap,”  quoth  Commander  Fullerton  to  Captain  Welch. 

As  Prince  Leiningen  will  shortly  become  an  Admiral, 
while  Captain  Welch  is  supposed  to  possess  deeper 
knowledge  of  navigation  than  the  majority  of  naval 
officers,  it  is  to  be  trusted  that  many  years  will  elapse 
before  England  becomes  engaged  in  a  maritime  war. 
Should  that  misfortune  soon  happen,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  the  Prince  the  command  of  a 
beak-bearing  fleet,  with  the  scornful  ex-sailing  master 
as  his  second  in  command.  If  they  did  not  destroy  the 
enemies  of  England,  they  certainly  could  sink  each 
other — a  result  not  altogether  unaccompanied  by  some 
compensations.  For  Commander  Sullivan,  of  the 
Victoi'ia  and  Albert j  an  able  seaman  and  experienc^ 
navigator,  has  put  it  on  record  that  “  had  he  been  in 
command  of  the  Alberta^  he  would  have  concluded  that 
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the  Mistletoe  was  goinjj  to  come  to  the  wind.”  What  a 
pity  the  Prince  and  his  faithful  henchman  did  not 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  !  T.  C. 


the  influence  of  letters  prom  the 

QUEEN. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  explain  the 
nature  of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  summed  up  the  i 
transition  through  which  the  Sovereign  Power  of  this 
country  has  passed  within  the  present  century  as  “  a, 
substitution  of  influence  for  power,”  many  honest  efforts 
have  been  made  to  understand  the  explanation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  rendered  a  service  in  suggesting  this 
problem  for  earnest  consideration  ;  it  is  well  that  all  our 
institutions,  however  sacred,  should  be  from  time  to 
time  revised,  and  a  serious  attempt  made  to  estimate 
their  value.  There  is  no  disrespect  to  any  institution  in 
seriously  trying  to  understand  it,  to  make  out  what  it 
is  and  what  it  does,  whether  it  is  indispensable,  and 
whether  it  is  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  its  par¬ 
ticular  ends.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  certainly  simplified 
the  inquiry  into  Monarchy  in  one  way.  His  phrase  for 
what  Monarchy  is  may  be  dark  or  even  incomprehensible, 
but  he  has  indicated  lucidly  enough  what  Constitutional 
Monarchy  is  not.  Through  the  many  windings  and  turnings 
of  his  mazy  style  he  has  conducted  us  to  one  clear  fact — 
that  the  Monarchy  has  ceased  to  be  a  directly  active 
part  of  the  political  constitution ;  that  it  is  to  be  called 
constitutional  because  it  is  no  longer  strictly  in  the 
constitufion,  but  has  taken  up  a  new  position  outside. 
To  determine  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  language  in  what 
the  new  position  consists,  is  a  more  abstruse  problem. 
The  obstacle  that  meets  the  inquirer  into  the  “in¬ 
fluence  ”  as  distinguished  from  the  obsolete  “  power  ” 
of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  the  subterraneous  channels  through  which  the  in¬ 
fluence  flows. 

How  Royal  influence  can  make  a  Bishop  or  exclude  a 
usefiil  but  unobtrusive  Member  of  Parliament  from  office, 
and  what  is  the  precise  range  of  Constitutional  Monarchy 
in  that  direction,  are  questions  that  must  remain  un¬ 
solved  till  Mr.  Gladstone  is  moved  to  impart  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  one  of  his  privileged  journals.  But  there  is 
one  channel  open  to  public  inspection  through  which  I 
our  Sovereign  not  unfrequently  exercises  an  influence 
which  may  be  measured  and  calculated  by  the  meanest 
of  her  subjects.  The  Queen  sometimes  writes  letters 
on  matters  of  public  importance  in  a  semi-official  capa¬ 
city  as  head  of  the  nation.  Within  the  present  week 
one  letter  of  ^is  kind  from  Her  Majesty  has  been  made 
public,  and  the  fact  of  another’s  having  been  sent,  or  at 
least  commissioned  to  be  sent,  has  been  announced. 
Now  the  influence  of  these  Royal  communications,  and 
the  peculiar  value  of  them  to  the  nation,  is  a  matter 
which  can  be  satisfEWjtorily  weighed  and  measured.  The 
moment  the  subject  is  suggested  everyone  will  remem¬ 
ber  several  letters  written  by  the  Queen,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  had  an  influence  for  good,  and  which 
illustrate  more  strikingly  than  anything  else  the  wisdom 
and  good  feeling  with  which  Her  Majesty  has  interpreted 
the  duties  of  her  high  position,  and  won  for  her  name  a 
glory  and  veneration  which  many  kings  have  failed  to 
obtain  by  triumphs  of  conquest  and  policy.  When,  for 
example.  Her  Majesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Peabody  thanking 
him  for  his  munificent  gift  to  the  poor  of  London,  she 
spoke  the  feelings  of  the  nation  regarded  as  her  family, 
and  the  act  of  gracious  ceremony  was  in  all  probability 
more  highly  prized  by  Mr.  Peabody,  though  a  citizen  of 
a  Republic,  than  the  inarticulate  gratitude  of  the 
people,  the  stately  acknowledgments  of  the  TimeSj  or 
the  hosannahs  of  the  Telegraph.  The  letter  may  not 
have  drawn  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  a  shoal  of  emu¬ 
lous  benefactors,  scrambling  for  the  Queen’s  autograph 
and  miniature  portrait,  but  it  was  a  gracious  act,  a  most 
wise  and  considerate  employment  of  the  Royal  position, 
and  very  likely  was  of  some  practical  use,  though  the 
eflfect  cannot  be  definitely  traced.  The  Queen’s  letter 
^  Miss  Nightingale  had  a  more  tangible  and  direct 
influence ;  it  made  the  nursing  of  wounded  soldiers  a 


fi^hionable  employment,  and  although  the  movement, 
like  everything  else,  had  its  bad  side,  and  sometimes 
women  with  a  love  of  adventure  went  to  the  st^t  of 
war  without  being  particularly  skilled  or  particularly 
eager  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  no  doubt  it  helped 
appreciably  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  war.  It  may 
not  be  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  people  should  want 
such  stimulants  to  beneficence  and  charity,  but  there 
:  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  and  other  cases  that 
might  be  named  the  influence  of  the  Royal  letter- writer 
was  great  as  well  as  good — great  enough  to  make 
people  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  consequences  had 
such  power  been  less  wholesomely  directed. 

But  there  are  other  instances  on  record  in  which  Her 
.Majesty  has  written  letters  with  equally  good  intentions 
which  have  signally  failed  of  their  eftect ;  and  these  are 
cases  in  which  she  endeavoured  to  exercise  a  more 
positive  and  direct  authority.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  some  ten  years  ago,  when  railway  accidents  were 
alarmingly  frequent,  the  Queen  caused  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  the  directors  of  the  most  important  lines,  to 
“  recall  to  their  recollection  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  they  had  assumed,  since  they  had  succeeded  in 
securing  the  monopoly  of  the  means  of  travelling  of 
almost  the  entire  population  of  the  country.”  She  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  they  would  “carefully  consider 
every  means  of  guarding  against  those  misfortunes, 
which  are  not  at  all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
railway  travelling.”  Here  we  have  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  constitutional  and  despotic 
monarchy.  A  Constitutional  Monarch  writes  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  expressing  a  mild  hope  ;  a  Despot  would 
have  hanged  all  the  leading  directors,  and  enriched 
his  exchequer  by  fining  the  shareholders.  And  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  Her  Majesty’s  remonstrance  ?  If 
any  inquiring  subject  of  an  Eastern  despotism 
desires  to  know,  let  him  read  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
and  before  he  rushes  hastily  to  a  conclusion  in  favour 
of  his  own  form  of  monarchy,  let  him  remember  how 
little  harm  can  be  done  by  ours,  at  least  in  the  direct  ex¬ 
ercise  of  its  authority.  The  Queen’s  letter  to  railway 
directors  was  issued  in  1864,  and  railway  accidents  are 
decidedly  not  less  frequent  now  than  they  were  then.  The 
remonstrance  of  the  Constitutional  Monarch  imposed  not 
the  slightest  check  on  their  career  of  slaughter ;  and  some 
of  them  were  disloyal  enough  to  mutter  that  Her  Majesty 
might  set  a  better  example  to  her  subjects  by  moderating 
the  speed  at  which  she  is  accustomed  to  travel.  Take 
another  case.  When  the  tight- rope  performer,  known 
by  the  name  of  “the  female  Blondin,”  was  exhibiting  in 
Aston  Park,  Birmingham,  and  was  precipitated  from  a 
prodigious  height  by  the  collapse,  of  the  rope,  and  in¬ 
stantaneously  killed,  the  Queen  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  to  express  her  personal  horror.  A  despot 
might  have  accompanied  the  letter  with  a  request  that 
the  Mayor  would  perform  hara  kiri,  and  a  mandate  for 
the  imprisonment  and  torture  of  his  councillors,  but  our 
Constitutional  Monarch  was  obliged  to  take  a  less 
violent  course.  She  reminded  him  that  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  open  the  park  in  person,  “  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  made  serviceable  for  the  healthy  exercise  and 
rational  recreation  of  the  people.”  She  lamented  the 
demoralised  taste  for  exhibitions  attended  with  personal 
danger  to  the  performers,  and  trusted  that  the  Mayor 
would  use  his  influence  for  the  future  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  the  park  to  such  uses.  Here  again  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  has  been  wholly  without  effect. 
That  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  only  the  other  day  the 
male  Blondin  was  performing  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
the  rage  for  female  Blondins  was  unquestionably  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  wretched  calamity  at  Birmingham.  When¬ 
ever  the  Queen  endeavours  to  exercise  any  shadow  of 
the  direct  authority  which  belonged  to  her  predecessors, 
the  limits  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  become  strikingly 
apparent.  If  the  Queen  had  wished  to  feel  whore  her 
power  lay,  she  might  have  gone  to  see  the  exhibition  of 
the  female  Blondin.  The  tide  of  fashion  that  would 
have  followed  would  have  been  a  striking  demonstration 
of  the  influence  of  the  Court.  A  Constitutional 
Monarchy  can  do  little  to  impose  social  restraints,  ex- 
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cept  upon  its  own  immediate  circle ;  but  it  can  do  an 
immense  deal  to  break  through  restraints.  Like  all 
social  powers  which  act  through  voluntary  imitation, 
it  can  exert  little  influence  for  good,  but  great  influence 
for  evil.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  power  to  entrust  to  an 
irresponsible  individual. 

The  letter  from  the  Queen  to  Prince  Leiningen,  which 
was  read  at  lier  request  before  the  coroner’s  inquest  at 
Gosport  on  Monday,  is  perhaps  the  most  questionable 
letter  Her  Majesty  ever  issued  to  any  portion  of  her 
subjects.  “  I  wish  you  to  say,”  wrote  Her  Majesty, 
referring  to  the  Solent  collision,  “how  admirably  I 
think  everyone  l)ehaved ;  with  what  rapidity  the  boats 
were  lowered,  and  oflicers  and  men  jumped  overboard  to 
save  lives  ;  and  I  believe  no  one  would  have  been  saved 
otherwise.”  Wo  should  not  like  to  accuse  the  Queen  of 
trying  to  bias  the  coroner’s  jury  in  favour  of  the  oflicers 
of  her  yacht,  but  it  is  difficult  to  view  such  a  communi¬ 
cation  otherwise.  Every  servant  has  a  right  to  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  good  character  from  his  employer,  but  we 
imagine  an  employer  who  expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person  in  a  particular 
case  would  be  held  to  have  committed  a  contempt  of 
court.  Taking  the  strict  terms  of  the  Queen’s  letter, 
indeed,  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  collision ;  it  refers  only  to  the  conduct  of  her 
officers  and  men  after  the  collision.  But  w’hy  request  it 
to  bo  read  to  the  jury  ?  It  must  have  been  gi*atifying 
to  the  oflicers  and  men  of  the  Alberta  to  know  that  Her 
Majesty  was  satisfied  with  their  admirable  behaviour 
after  the  collision,  but  why  was  that  fact  communicated 
to  a  jury  sworn  to  find  out  who  was  answerable  for  the 
accident  ?  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  this  letter  of  our 
Constitutional  Monarch  produced  no  impression  what¬ 
ever  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  indirectly  it  w'as 
addressed  ;  if  it  did  leave  any  influence,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  unconstitutional  act  of  which  Her  Majesty  has 
ever  been  guilty. 


THE  CHANCES  OF  A  CAFFRE  WAR. 

The  comj)lacent  confidence  with  which  tho  Ministers 
who  composed  tho  Royal  Message  a  fortnight  ago 
looked  around  upon  the  assured  peace  of  the  world,  is 
likely  to  pass  through  more  than  one  trial  before  Par¬ 
liament  meets  again.  Lord  Derby  finds  the  Eastern 
Question  suddenly  yawning  before  him  ;  Lord  Salisbury 
is  dogged  by  tho  phantom  of  a  Burmese  w'ar,  with  the 
greater  and  blacker  shadows  of  a  Chinese  conflict  be¬ 
hind  it ;  even  in  the  quiet  closets  of  the  Colonial  Office 
Lord  Carnarvon  is  confronted  by  a  skeleton  difficulty. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  letter  from  Natal, 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  this  day  week,  was 
“  inspired  ”  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  though  the 
apprehensions  to  which  it  gives  expression  are  cautiously 
put  forward,  it  seems  clear  that  they  are  intended  to 
work  both  upon  tho  official  mind  and  the  popular 
sentiment  at  homo,  to  prepare  us,  in  fact,  if  not  for 
a  native  w^ar  in  Natal,  at  least  for  those  energetic 
measures  by  which  that  contingency  can,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  military  party,  alone  be  averted.  The 
Correspondent  of  tho  Times,  who  has  apparently  official 
sources  of  information,  has  travelled  in  company  with 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  through  tho  border  country  where 
the  unfortunate  Langalibalele  and  his  tribe  have  been 
located  before  their  denunciation  and  persecution.  The 
luckless  Anialilubi  have  been  despoiled  ami  dispersed ; 
their  chief  is  a  caj)tivo  in  tho  Capo  Colony,  and  though 
their  innocence  of  all  tho  gravest  charges  brouglit 
against  them  has  been  recognised  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  reconstitute  themselves  as  a 
tribe,  though  they  are  mercifully  permitted,  as  tho 
Correspondent  informs  us,  “  to  seek  work  or  go  where 
they  will.”  As  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour  in 
the  Colony,  it  is  thought  that  the  Amalilubi  need  not  at 
present  actually  starve,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  “  eaten  up,”  that  is,  deprived  of  their  cattle,  their 
only  form  of  movable  pro|)erty,  though  painful,  must 
be  accepted  in  the  official  view  like  any  other  penal  con- 
sequence  that  may  be  at  once  unpleasant  and  unavoid¬ 


able.  But  near  the  Amalilubi  dwelt  the  Putini,  or 
Putili,  whose  fate  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  thus 
briefly  notices  : — “  The  neighbouring  tribe  of  Putili,” 
he  says,  “  were  also  ‘  eaten  up  ’  for  alleged  complicity 
with  the  Langalibalele  rebels.  This  complicity  was 
very  hastily  assumed  and  has  never  been  proved,  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  ordered  that  the  Putili  people  shall 
have  their  property  returned  to  them,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  tril^  upon  their  lands.”  The  visit  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  appears  to  have  been  directly  concerned 
with  the  affairs  of  these  two  tribes  ;  he  had  to  see  that 
the  expatriation  of  the  former  was  completely  carried 
out,  and  that  the  resettlement  of  the  latter  was  properly 
conducted.  But  his  journey’probably  had  other  objects, 
and  it  certainly  had  other  results.  It  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  new  Governor  the  standing  danger 
to  society  in  the  South  African  colonies,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Natal.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  places 
an  European  community  of  less  than  18,000  persons  in 
the  centre  of  native  tribes  who  already  number  350,000 
souls,  and  who  are  multiplying  without  limit.  The 
problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  we 
may  be  sure,  did  not  come  face  to  face  with  it  for  the 
first  time  when  he  undertook  the  expedition  “up- 
country  ”  which  the  Times'  Correspondent  records.  But 
what  he  did  probably  discover  was  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  applying  any  remedy  to  the  acknowledged  evils 
of  the  Colonial  position. 

In  theory  the  case  might  be  dealt  with  very  simply. 
To  increase  the  numbers  of  the  white  settlers,  and  to 
bring  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  into  contact  with  the 
“  civilising  influences  ”  of  European  life,  are  ends  easily 
enough  defined  on  paper,  but  when  we  come  to  trans¬ 
late  the  recommendations  of  a  despatch  into  acts^  of 
Government,  both  moral  and  material  obstacles  ari^. 
In  the  first  place,  to  increase  the  number  of  white 
settlers  is  not  easy ;  transportation  no  longer  furnishes 
a  cheap,  ready,  and  simply  regulated  influx  of  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Colonial  Exchequer  is  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  offer  tempting  bounties  to  immigrants. 
Moreover,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any¬ 
thing  that  could  bo  accomplished  in  this  way 
would  be  adequate  to  the  exigency.  By  “  sheer  crowd¬ 
ing,”  it  is  predicted,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  will 
turn  Natal  into  a  black  community.  The  Times'  Cor¬ 
respondent  writes  : — “  The  Caffres  are  increasing  very 
rapidly,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  in  one  way  and 
another,  the  increase  of  the  native  population  is  greater 
per  week  than  the  increase  of  the  white  population 
year.”  We  cannot  hope,  therefore,  to  keep  the  relative 
numbers  of  whites  and  blacks  at  their  present  propor¬ 
tion  unless  we  were  to  multiply  the  rate  of  increase 
among  tho  former  more  than  fifty-fold.  Even  then  we 
should  still  start  with  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  fewer  whites  than  blacks.  But  we  do  not 
need  to  discuss  impossibilities.  It  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  in  Natal  wo  must  for  many  a  day 
be  outnumbered  by  an  increasing  community.  Tho 
practical  question  is  whether  we  are  to  have 
these  natives  as  friends  or  enemies,  as  helpers  in 
the  great  task  of  developing  the  unworked  resources  of 
a  magnificent  land,  or  as  watchful  and  malignant 
neighbours  whose  attitude  of  hostility  and  suspicion 
must  continue  to  darken  the  prospects  of  Natal.  If  we 
can  civilise  tho  Cafiro  and  can  make  him  work,  we  need 
uot  dread  any  possible  increase  of  the  native  race.  The 
reclaimed  savage,  who  works  to  gratify  the  borrowed 
wants  of  civilisation,  is  not  dangerous  to  society  ;  it  is 
“the  idle  fine  gentleman  of  the  Kraal”  that  is  always 
ready  to  fight,  and  proud  of  his  martial  exploits.  As 
the  Correspondent,  probably  reflecting  Sir  G.  Wolseley’s 
sentiments,  observes : — “  We  shall  have  to  begin  civilising 
the  natives  some  day.  We  had  better  have  begun  with 
them  ten  years  ago  at  200,000  strong,  than  now, 
at  350,000 ;  but  we  had  better  begin  wdth  them  now 
at  350,000  strong,  than  ten  years  hence,  when  they  may 
number  half  a  million.  No  doubt  a  native  war  would 
be  the  readiest  and  surest  solution  of  the  whole  matter.” 
This  last  suggestion  is  ominous,  but  we  must  add  that 
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the  writer  goes  on  to  declare  that  a  native  war  is  “  not 
to  be  thought  of.” 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  The  policy  on  which  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  has  resolved  is  justified,  it  must  be 
confessed,  by  very  strong  reasons,  but  it  involves  also 
the  most  serious  perils.  The  problem  is  “  to  maintain 
peace  and  security  without  paying  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  for  these  good  things  in  Natal  for  the  last 
thirty  years — namely,  the  price  of  remaining  inactive 
and  letting  the  Caffres  alone  in  their  locations  ;  ”  and 
the  means  on  which  reliance  is  placed  are  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  local  magistrates  among  the  natives  in  their 
“locations,”  the  opening  of  roads,  the  allotment  of  belts 
of  land  inside  the  native  districts  to  white  farmers  —  if 
any  such  can  be  found  to  occupy  them — and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  townships.  To  the  first  measure  especial  im¬ 
portance  is  attached.  To  the  white  magistrate  “  the  Caf¬ 
fres  must  be  taught  to  look  for  command,  instruction,  and 
advice,  and  in  this  way  the  power  of  the  chiefs  will  be 
gradually  superseded.”  But  what  if  the  chiefs  themselves 
perceive  this,  and,  naturally  declining  to  be  superseded, 
should  attempt  to  get  rid  violently  of  the  intruders  ? 
Contact  with  the  white  man,  according  to  the  theory 
which  is  now  in  favour  at  Natal,  “  will  teach  the  CaflTre 
new  wants ;  to  satisfy  these  wants  he  will  have  to  work ; 
and  in  working  to  earn  money,  he  will  become 
civilised.”  This  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  has  never  had  a  fair  trial.  It  was  worked 
out  with  ingenious  logical  elaboration  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  colony,  who  desired  to  establish 
Government  schools,  in  which  the  young  chiefs  and 
headmen  should  be  compulsorily  trained,  in  which  they 
should  be  taught  European  habits,  and  made  to  pay  for 
the  teaching,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  go  back 
to  their  kraals  disgusted  with  savagery,  and  resolved  to 
convert  their  people  to  industry  and  civilisation.  This 
interesting  experiment,  and  others  having  the  same 
purpose,  may  be  tried  in  Natal,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  trial  will  have  fair  play  if  it  be  immediately  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  introduction  of  a  policy  which  is  avowedly 
intended  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  chiefs.  But,  as 
the  Times*  Correspondent  remarks,  again,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  giving  utterance  to  Sir  G.  Wolseley ’s  thoughts, 
a  native  war  could  not  be  fought  out  with  “  the  half 
regiment  and  sixty  police  and  two  or  three  hundred 
Volunteers,  which  form  the  military  strength  'of  the 
colony.”  “It  behoves  us,”  he  adds,  “on  your  ac¬ 
count  as  well  as  our  own,  to  be  cautious,  lest  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  civilise  the  blacks  we  bring  down  a  calamity 
upon  the  whites. We  cannot  help  feeling  that, 
though  Sir  G.  Wolseley ’s  measures  may  be  both  neces¬ 
sary  and  w^ell  considered,  they  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  risk.  The  smouldering  anger  of  the  Caffres, 
which  the  treatment  of  the  Amalilubi  and  Putini  tribes 
has  not  tended  to  soothe,  may  break  out  into  a  flame  at 
any  time.  Though  we  are  told  that  “  a  native  war  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,”  we  are  sure  Lord  Carnarvon 
thinks  of  it  a  good  deal. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  HORSE  GUARDS. 

The  alleged  unwholesomeness  of  the  buildings  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  War  Office  has  recently  given  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  According  to  the  opinion  of  those 
best  entitled  to  judge,  the  place  is  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  employed.  Owing  to 
defective  sanitary  appliances,  want  of  ventilation,  and 
overcrowding,  the  health  of  those  condemned  to  work 
within  the  dirty  old  edifice  is  expo.sed  to  serious  danger. 
Hence  many  schemes,  more  or  less  ingenious,  for  pro¬ 
viding  some  temporary  refuge  for  a  portion  of  the 
officials  until  a  more  suitable  office  can  be  constructed. 
That  some  arrangement  of  the  sort  must  be  effected,  if 
the  present  duality  of  military  command  is  to  continue, 
can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Suspected  of  parsimonious 
instincts  as  the  British  public  frequently  is  by  people 
riding  expensive  hobbies,  no  one  has  ever  accused  it 
of  pursuing  economy  at  the  risk  of  its  servants’  lives. 
So  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that,  if  the  buildings  now 


set  aside  for  the  administration  of  military  affairs  are 
inadequate  or  unhealthy,  the  construction  of  more  suit¬ 
able  quarters  is  a  question  of  time,  not  of  expense. 
Before  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  however,  one 
point  requires  elucidation.  Is  the  command  of  the 
English  ^  army  to  be  confided  through  all  time 
to  duplicate  authorities  ?  Not  many  years  ago 
it  came  to  be  accepted  by  all  military  reformers 
of  any  eminence  that  the  first  step  towards  improving 
the  efficiency  of  our  forces  was  to  unify  the  supreme 
comnland.  Everyone  acknowledged  then,  as  they 
must  own  now,  that  a  hydra-headed  administration 
could  only  result  in  seriously  embarrassing  operations 
during  war.  Indeed,  the  Horse  Guards  themselves 
admitted  the  fact,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has 
always  been  ready  since  that  date  to  acknowledge  his 
subordination  to  the  War  Office.  In  theory  it  is  for 
the  Secretary-at-War  to  command,  for  the  Coramander- 
in-Chief  to  obey,  an  admirable  arrangement  from  a 
constitutional  point  of  view.  But  in  practice  this  clever 
scheme  has  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead 
letter.  The  Duke  is  supreme  at  Whitehall,  Mr.  Hardy 
at  Pall  Mall,  and  the  adherents  of  the  former  authority 
openly  deride  orders  emanating  from  the  latter.  No 
doubt  there  is  peace  between  the  two  autocrats.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  does  not  mind  giving  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  power  to  the  Secretary-for-War  so  long  as  he 
himself  is  allowed  to  retain  the  major  part  of  its  sub¬ 
stance.  But  the  retainers  on  either  side  carry  on 
incessant  hostilities  by  throwing  every  sort  of  difficulty 
I  in  the  opposite  faction’s  way,  and  by  striving  to  divert 
responsibility  from  themselves  while  keeping  back  its 
authority.  That  this  is  an  unvarnished  picture  of 
present  relations  between  these  two  offices  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  having  any  personal  experienceof  their  inner 
working.  Nominally  unified,  they  are  in  fact  as  distinct  aa 
in  the  days  before  it  was  discovered  that  a  constitutional 
kingdom  required  a  constitutional  head  to  its  army. 
Nor  could  any  other  result  be  expected  from  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which,  however  perfect  in  theory,  contained  within 
itself  insuperable  obstacles  to  homogeneity  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  To  cite  one  of  these  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  permanent  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  his  subordination  to  the  War 
Secretary  must  be  merely  ostensible.  Whenever  a 
change  of  political  opinion  ousts  a  party  from  power,  a 
new  Amurath  mounts  the  throne  in  Pall  Mall.  At  one 
time  the  office  may  be  filled  by  a  Sidney  Herbert,  next 
by  a  Panmure ;  then  comes  a  Cardwell,  and  on  his  heels 
steps  a  Hardy.  But  throughout  these  various  regimes 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  stood  to  his  guns  and 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast.  What  is  the  sure  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  instability  of  the  one  office  coupled 
with  the  permanency  of  the  other  ?  This.  Whenever 
a  new  Secretary  is  appointed,  inexperience  compels  him 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  whenever  any  difficult  question  crops 
up.  Hence  from  the  very  beginning  their  constitutional 
relations  are  practically  inverted,  the  subordinate  offi¬ 
cial  becoming  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  nominal 
superior,  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Matters  being 
established  on  this  comfortable  footing,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  springs  up 
between  the  two  authorities,  that  each  will  help  the 
other  in  moments  of  emergency.  So  long  as  the  Duke’s 
preserve  is  not  trespassed  upon,  he  is  always  ready  to 
bear  blunt  witness  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  saga¬ 
city  and  patriotism  of  the  Secretary-at-War  for  the  time 
being,  with  a  happy  indifference  to  the  colour  of  that 
official’s  political  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
autocrat  of  Pall  Mall  is  never  backward  in  telling  the 
House  of  Commons  how  much  indebted  he  is  for  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Thus 
that  shuttlecock — the  administration  of  the  English 
army — is  struck  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  mutual 
gratification  of  the  players,  until,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry,  a  new  Amurath  suecceds  at  the  War  Office, 
and  a  fresh  game  is  commenced. 

Such,  then,  is  the -system  now  prevailing  ;  ostensible 
unity  of  authority  serving  as  a  mask  for  duality  of  ad- 
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ministration.  Of  course  it  will  be  urged  that  however 
theoretically  imperfect  this  arrangement  may  be,  it 
works  well  in  practice.  Perhaps  so  during  these  pip¬ 
ing  times  of  peace,  although  those  behind  the  scenes 
become  aware  every  now  and  then  of  disagreeable 
hitches  that  threaten  to  throw  the  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  out  of  gear.  But  it  has  never  yet  stood  the  test 
of  war  on  a  large  scale,  and  everyone  acquainted  with  its 
inherent  defects  must  devoutly  trust  it  may  never  be 
so  tried.  Even  tliat  miserable  Ashantee  campaign 
strained  the  system  to  the  point  of  breaking,  so  that  for 
a  short  time  the  Horse  Guards  and  War  Office  showed 
themselves  inclined  to  wash  their  respective  hands  of 
responsibility.  Thus  it  would  be  in  the  event  of  some 
terrible  disaster  befalling  our  arms  during  a  great  war. 
Pall  Mall  would  try  to  cast  the  blame  on  Whitehall, 
and  Whitehall  on  Pall  Mall,  while  a  puzzled  nation 
turned  helplessly  from  one  to  the  other,  seeking  the 
proper  man  to  hang,  who  in  the  long  rnn  would  cer¬ 
tainly  bo  found  in  some  officer  destitute  of  aristocratic 
connections  and  surreptitious  influence. 

Such  being  the  alarming  prospect  in  view,  the 
question  is  how  best  to  place  our  military  system  on 
a  sounder  footing.  Fortunately  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  War  Office  with  better  accommodation 
suggests  one  means  which  eventually  may  prove  the 
hammer  to  weld  the  present  bifurcation  of  authority 
into  an  homogeneous  command.  Wherever  the  new 
building  may  bo  erected — a  better  site  than  where  the 
Horse  Guards  now  stands  could  scarcely  bo  found — it 
should  contain  sufficient  room  for  all  the  officials  con¬ 
nected  with  both  departments.  Be  opinion  ever  so 
diverse  on  other  points,  few  will  deny  that  an  immen¬ 
sity  of  delay  and  confusion  might  be  saved  if  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  War  Secretary  w'cro  housed 
in  one  building.  By  carrying  out  this  initial  reform, 
consultation  and  correspondence  between  the  several 
heads  of  minor  departments  would  be  greatly  facilitated, 
while  military  officers  might  in  time  learn  to  regard 
the  combined  oflices  as  a  unit  of  command.  But  to  bo 
really  efl’ectnal,  reform  must  go  considerably  farther. 
Even  when  dwelling  under  the  same  roof  with  the  War 
Secretary  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  probably 
contrive  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  independent  authority, 
although  not  so  much  as  at  present.  To  divest  him  of 
the  last  shred  of  this  usurped  power,  the  nature  and 
title  of  his  office  should  be  changed.  Instead  of  being 
Commandcr-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army  ho  would 
have  to  sink  into  Commaiider-in-Chicf  of  the  Forces  in 
England,  an  appointment  as  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
War  Office  as  similar  commands  in  Ireland  and  India. 
When  this  w'as  effected,  any  conflict  of  authority  would 
clearly  be  out  of  question.  For  the  proper  performance 
of  the  8|xjcial  duties  now  discharged  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Secretary-for-War  might  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  board  of  competent  military  advisers, 
selected  by  himself  when  first  taking  office,  and  resign¬ 
ing  on  his  retirement.  With  these  experts  to  advi.se 
him,  the  War  Secretary  would  be  in  quite  ns  favourable 
a  position  to  command  the  army  as  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  whose  duties  do  not  require  for  their 
]>erformance  any  very  consummate  generalship.  If  war 
broke  out,  a  board  of  the  sort  described  might  safely 
l)e  trusted  to  exercise  as  wise  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  officers  for  command  in  the  field 
as  His  Royal  Highness  ■  himself,  while  there  might 
{K^rhaps  be  a  little  less  chance  of  the  selection  being 
biassed  by  favouritism.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that 
such  a  scheme  could  not  work,  and  that  even  if  it 
did  great  danger  must  result  from  entrusting  so  much 
power  to  a  single  minister.  To  which  objections  it 
seems  only  necessary  to  answer  that  the  navy  has  pos¬ 
sessed  a  similar  constitution  ever  since  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  was  abolished,  and  that  no  one  has 
ever  yet  accused  any  First  Lord  of  a  desire  to  subvert 
the  monarchy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Goschen  may  have 
brooded  over  this  dark  design ;  perhaps  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt’s  supplementary  estimates  have  for  their  motive 
the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Guelph.  But  so  far  as 
can  bo  judged  from  realised  results,  both  these  gentlemen 


have  been  actuated  in  their  official  work  by  a  single* 
minded  desire  to  improve  the  navy  as  a  fighting  force. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  War  Secretaries  and  generals 
are  greater  revolutionaries  by  nature  than  First  Lords  and 
Admirals.  There  may  be  something  in  a  red  coat  to 
convert  its  wearer  into  a  Communist,  while  blue  cloth 
possibly  influences  those  who  garb  themselves  therein 
to  support  the  divine  right  of  kings.  But  until  this 
theory  is  proved,  we  prefer  to  believe  that  a  board 
of  distinguished  officers,  under  the  presidency  of  an 
eminent  statesman,  would  command  our  army  as 
efficiently  as  a  similar  body  has  long  ruled  our  navy.  At 
all  events  little  harm  could  result  from  trying  the  experi¬ 
ment,  since  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hardy 
would  feel  suddenly  tempted  to  snatch  at  the  British 
Crown.  With  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  com¬ 
mission,  and  with  the  officer  commanding  the  forces  in 
England  restricted  to  a  five  years’  tenure  of  that  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  army  would  at  last  recognise  a  supreme  autho¬ 
rity.  Duality  of  command  and  divided  responsibility  led 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  recent  accident  on  the  Solent. 
It  will  be  fortunate  if  a  similar  system  in  connection 
with  our  military  forces  does  not  entail  some  infinitely 
graver  disaster. 


THE  BONN  CONFERENCE. 

Two*  years  ago,  on  a  hot  August  Sunday,  the  ^  citv^  of 
Cologne,  or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it,  was  keeping  nigh 
festival.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  saint  to  whom  one  of  the 
principal  churches  was  dedicated  ;  processions  thronged  the 
streets  which  were  strewn  with  flowers  and  foliage,  altars  were 
erected  in  the  open  air — all  combined  to  make  an  extremely 
successful  pageant,  pleasing  even  to  the  non-Catholic  if  he  did 
not  pause  to  ask  himself  what  it  all  meant,  what  was  the 
thought  that  lay  at  the  root  of  these  throne-like  altars  and 
this  canopied  Host. 

Yet  after  a  time  the  incense  with  which  the  still  air  was 
laden,  the  crushed  autumn-like  smell  of  trodden  beech  leaves, 
the  scream  of  children’s  hymns  grown  flat  by  much  open-air  sing- 
I  inj?,  became  so  oppressive  to  two  of  the  spectators  that  they  dived 
out  of  the  crowded  highway  into  a  little  lane  leading  into  a 
secluded  green-swarded  square.  Here,  from  a  courch  small 
and  insignificant  among  those  of  Cologne,  came  a  volume  of 
sound  which  at  once  attracted  attention,  the  preponderance 
in  it  of  adult  male  voices  was  so  unusual.  The  congregation 
had  overflowed  the  little  building,  and  men  were  sin^ng  on 
the  grass  plat  in  unison  with  those  inside.  The  Mass  which  was 
j  ust  over  was  technically  High,”  but  there  was  little  or  no  pomp ; 
the  fittings  and  arrangement  of  the  church  —  the  con¬ 
gregation  made  courteous  room  Jfor  the  strangers  to  pass  in 
—  were  such  as  might  have  suited  a  village  church 
in  England;  the  robes  of  the  priest  alone  were  elaborate, 
yet  they  were  far  short  of  the  usual  omateness  which  obtains 
even  in  small  foreign  parishes.  It  was  an  Old  Catholic  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  worship 
was  evident,  though  it  was  a  difference  which  could  be  felt 
rather  than  defined. 

A  gentleman  who  had  formed  one  of  the  congregation  was 
willing  to  talk  with  the  strangers.  The  service  was  one  for 
which  he  had  longed  for  years.  He  found  still  the  forms  and 
beliefs  ‘which  were  consecrated  to  him  by  time  and  usage, 
divested  of  their  ruder  superstitions.  If  some  of  these  yet 
remained  he  was  not  prepared  to  cast  them  off,  and  frame  a 
creed  for  himself  anew.  The  priest  who  ministered  had  said 
practically  that  he  did  not  believe  things  that  were  plainly 
unbelievable,  that  he  did  not  in  all  things  submit  his  reason 
and  his  will  to  the  Pope — a  man  even  as  he.  It  was  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It  could  not  last,  but 
while  it  lasted,  he,  and  many  like  him,  were  thankful  to 
accept  it  and  use  it.”  Did  anyone  think  it  would  •  last  P  ” 

“  Yes,  no  doubt  many  of  the  priests  who  had  joined  it  did  so, 
but  they  were  not  as  a  body  keen  to  mark  the  signs  of  the 
times.”  And  so  our  casual  acquaintance,  with  a  w’uve  of  his 
hat  and  a  “  wohl  zu  speisen,”  left  us  at  the  door  of  the  hotel 
to  which  he  had  walked  with  us. 

It  is  true  that  here  we  had  onlv  the  opinion  of  an  unknown 
layman  among  the  very  considerable  numbers  who  have  joined 
the  Old  Catholic  movement.  It  is  true  that  the  Conlerenoe 
which  has  just  been  held  at  Bonn  shows  a  vigour  which  might 
not  have  been  expected.  The  Old  Catholics  have  coalesced 
with,  and  ^ven  new  life  to,  the  dying  Jansenist  Church  in 
Holland;  Eastern  prelates  have  been  stirred  in  their  quiet 
sees,  and  have  gone  westward  to  propose,  discuss,  and  even 
make  a  show  of  yielding  some  unimportant  points ;  Englandls 
most  eloquent  preacher  has  taken  part  in  the  Conference. 
Yet  the  impreesion  left  on  our  minds  is  rather  that  it  is  a 
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further  indication  of  the  general  break-up  of  Christendom 
than  that  any  step  whatever  has  been  taken,  or  will  be  taken, 
through  Old  Catholicism,  for  its  reunion. 

That  it  is  primarily  and  obviously  another  split  in  Christen¬ 
dom  none  can  really  deny.  If  the  Old  Catholics  have  not 
severed  from  the  Papacy  the  Papacy  has  severed  from  them. 
It  is  mere  nonsense  for  one  side  to  say,  ‘‘  If  you  only  knew  it, 
we  are  excellent  friends;”  while  the  othersays,  “  Go  your  ways, 
I  know  you  not.”  There  are,  however,  those  who  think  that 
the  Church  “  decomposes  but  to  recompose ;  ”  that  the  limbs 
she  has  striven  to  cast  off,  but  whose  very  vitality  shows  that 
they  are  in  a  degree  united  to  the  larger  body,  will,  first  filled 
with  new  vigour,  send  it  back  to  the  central  heart.  They 
believe  that  the  Christianity  of  the  East  with  all  its  mysterious 
antiquity,  of  England  and  her  daughter  Churches  in  America 
and  Australia,  of  the  Old  Catholics, — closer  to  Kome  than  the 
others,  yet  not  Ultramontane, — can  agree  together  on  certain 
forms  of  union,  that  then  Rome  herself  may  be  brought  to 
reverse  her  recent  decisions,  and  so  one  united  Church,  freed 
from  superstitions  yet  firmly  holding  dogmatic  theology,  may 
rule  the  consciences  of  men. 

But  what  true  reason  is  there  to  expect  this  ?  Take  England 
first.  Who  is  Canon  Liddon,  with  all  his  eloquence,  that  he 
should  represent  Englishmen  ?  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Catho¬ 
lic  revival ;  ”  he  and  his  party  hear  confessions  in  numbers 
undreamed  of  by  the  ordinary  Protestant.  When  he  preaches 
St.  Paul’s  is  thronged;  St.  Alban’s  and  its  like  cannot  be 
ignored.  But  none  knows  better  than  Canon  Liddon  that  the 
education  and  the  intellect  of  England  is  not  with  him ;  the 
really  eminent  men  of  the  High  Church  party  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers.  It  is  to  Bristol  during  this  week  and  not  to  St. 
Paul’s  that  men  look  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  our  days. 
In  which  direction,  again,  are  those  churches  tending  which, 
earnestly  Christian,  are  most  free  from  legal  fences  ?  Are  the 
Nonconformist  churches  defining  dogma,  or  enlarging  it  to 
vagueness  and  nothinggiess  ? 

Or  take  the  East.  It  is,  we  hold,  absolutely  certain  that 
the  phrases  which  have  yet  a  meaning  for  Eastern  minds,  and 
for  those  who  have  forced  themselves  to  understand  old 
controversies,  ai*e  absolutely  devoid  of  it,  to  those  who  are 
schooled  in  modem  thought.  When  minds  flow  together,  the 
Western  and  the  Greek,  it  will  surely  be  seen  even  in  the 
East  that  phrases  like  the  following  have  no  real  relation  to 
man  and  life. 

“  3.  The  Holy  Ghost  goes  forth  out  of  the  Father  through 
the  Son.”  “6.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  personal  Production 
out  of  the  Father  belonging  to  the  Son,  nut  not  out  of  the 
Son,  because  He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Godhead, 
which  speaks  forth  the  Word,”  &c. 

Well  may  the  reporter  for  the  Guardian  say  that  debate  on 
these  things  has  been  carried  “  almost  ad  naugeam'^  There 
was  a  time  when  they  were  real  and  had  a  meaning;  then  men 
fought  for  them  ;  now  Ur.  Bollinger  argues,  “with  a  smiling 
face,”  on  what  is  either  nonsense  or  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  importance  in  which  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  jot 
may  involve  the  eternal  damnation  of  myriads  yet  unborn. 

No!  the  Bonn  Conference  is  no  step  in  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.  It  is  an  attempt  at  a  respectable  compromise 
between  faith  and  free  thought,  which  may  last  for  a  time, 
and  have  its  value,  but  is  destined  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
pass  away.  Such  a  compromise  is  the  Church  of  England,  such 
are  the  Nonconformist  Cliurches,  such  only  are  not  the  Eastern 
Churches,  because  they  are  as  dignified  and  as  orthodox  as 
Kome  herself,  but  motionless  as  the  East  in  which  they  rose. 
If  Western  thought  flows  in  they  must  die  because  they 
move,  in  immobility  is  their  life.  Even  Christianity — the 
most  expansive  force  the  world  has  seen — was  only  translated 
into  Western  thought  by  St.  Paul — a  man  of  both  worlds  by 
birth  and  by  education. 

And  a  compromise  does  good  just  in  so  far  as  it  holds  men  for 
awhile  from  taking  the  wrong  side,  or  gives  them  time  clearly 
to  see  what  the  conflict  must  be.  The  conflict  is,  as  we  hold, 
that  between  dogma  and  free  thought.  All  dogma,  as  we 
understand  it,  ultimately  makes  for  Kome,  who  offers  on  her 
side  certain  rewards  and  blessings.  We,  however,  are  not  sure 
that  she  has  them  to  give,  nor  if  she  had  are  we  prepared  to  lay, 
in  order  to  gain  them,  our  wills  and  our  reasons  at  her  feet.  Ou 
the  other  hand  is  free  thought,  leading  us — whither  ?  It  pro¬ 
phesies  nothing,  it  tells  as  yet  little  in  comparison  of  what 
remains  to  know ;  it  "cannot  describe  other  worlds  as  though 
it  bad  a  map  of  them  with  heaven  and  hell  laid  down  like 
seas  and  continents.  Yet  to  those  who  are  really  the  children 
of  this  day,  free  thought,  with  all  its  uncertainties,  is  the 
truest  and  the  trustiest  guide.  The  calU  of  Rome  alike,  and 
oi  the  churches  which  dissent  from  her,  are  as  idle  voices  on  the 
way  ;  the  eloquence  of  Ur.  Bollinger  is  not  for  them.  They 
do  not  hearken  to  the  church  which  claims  to  be  infallible, 
nor  to  those  which,  making  no  such  demand,  yet  say  to  the 
Advancing  tide  of  science,  “  Thus  far  sbalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.” 


TWABBLE  ABOUT  INDIA. 

India  is  perhaps  as  much  indebted  to  the  coming  in  of  tha 
Ijondon  sillv  season  as  to  the  intended  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  the  nonsense  which  is  being  written  about  her  just 
now.  All  topics  touching  His  Royal  Highness's  tour  have 
been  nearly  exhausted,  but  the  exhilarating  subject  of  Indian 
salt  continues  as  fresh  as  ever  in  the  columns  of  the  Timet, 
To  this  hjis  just  been  added  some  extraordinarv  remarks  and 
information  about  “  British  troops  in  India  ”  wliich  appeared 
in  big  type  in  our  contemporary  on  Tuesday,  as  the  result  of 
the  experience  of  a  correspondent  during  a  journey  from  the 
North-West  Provinces  to  Calcutta.  The  philosopher  who 
surveyed  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  could  not  nave  been 
more  comprehensive  in  his  glance  than  this  traveller  who, 
meeting  three  time-expired  soldiers,  “  quite  young  men,”  in 
the  train  cn  their  way  to  Australia,  writes  forthwith  to 
the  Times  about  the  army  in  India  in  connection  with  teeto- 
taliem,  prayer-meetings,  lay  preaching,  missionaries,  tigers, 
and  hanging.  The  army,  according  to  this  authority,  is 
becoming  rapidly  teetotalised  and  addicted  bi  extempore 
preaching.  If  it  be  true  that  the  soldier  in  ludia  has  left 
off  drinking  and  taken  to  preaching  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  chaplains,  who  possibly  fear  for  their  occupation,  a 
“  singular  change”  certainly  has  come  over  Her  Majesty’s  Forces 
in  the  East.  But  not  alone  has  the  private  become  changed ; 
the  correspondent  mentions  the  case  of  an  oificer  who  went 
out  with  “  great  prospects,”  but  “  gave  up  everything  for  hit 
faith,”  including  one  arm  which  lie  had  to  give  up  to  a  tiger, 
who  “  nipped  ”  it  oft'  while  a  missionary  present  was  “  praymg 
hard  and  shouting  aloud.”  The  one-armed  officer  “afterwards 
galloped  over  the  Nepaul  frontier  (to  appreciate  this 
feat  one  has  but  to  look  at  a  map  showing  the 
mountain  barriers  which  had  to  be  overcome)  in  order  to 
preach  or  scatter  his  books  about.”  He  was  apprehended,  but 
not  until  he  had  accomplished  part  of  his  “self-imposed 
duty.” 

Caste,  it  would  appear,  is  not  confined  to  natives ;  it  is  very 
strong  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  army,  and  acts  for 
good.  It  makes  the  British  private  respect  himself,  as  was 
shown  in  a  case  when  an  English  soldier  coming  out  to  be 
hanged  threw  down  his  hat  “  by  a  movement  of  his  body  ” 
(his  arms  being  pinioned),  and  kicked  it  away  to  prevent  tlie 
indignity  of  having  it  removed  by  a  man  of  low  caste.  “  Death 
he  faced  bravely  enough,  but  his  scorn  at  the  idea  of  being 
touched  by  an  inferior  person’s  hand  was  intensely  bitter.” 
It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  fine-spirited  a 
fellow  had  to  be  hanged,  but  it  must  also  have  been  a  matter 
of  fact  that  he  had  to  submit  to  the  “  inferior  person  ”  adjust¬ 
ing  the  rope  round  his  neck.  Criminals  in  India  used  to  be 
led  to  execution  bareheaded,  so  that  the  privilege  of  wearing 
a  hat  must  have  been  an  exceptional  one  in  the  case  of  this 
proud  private. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  recruits  for  the  army  at  home  and  abroad,  the  writer 
in  the  Times  gives  a  hint  bow  to  make  the  armv  popular  in 
India.  This  is  to  encourage  it  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies! 
By  ofl'ering  increased  facilities  for  recreation  aud  emigration  to 
the  colonies,  “  we  may  yet  see  the  army  in  India  once  more 
popular  as  an  outlet  for  enterprise  and  adventure.”  Doubtless 
plenty  of  play  and  assisted  passages  to  Australia  would  be 
appreciated,  but  whether  we  should  continue  to  see  the  army 
•  iu  India  at  all  after  the  bestowal  of  these  boons  may  be  open 
to  question.  The  writer,  it  is  true,  would  rather  have  every 
British  soldier  marry  than  emigrate,  but  as  “  that  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  service  is  impossible,”  the  “  next  beat 
thing”  is  to  encourage  the  young  soldier  to  save  money  and 
“  carry  it  away  to  a  British  colony.”  As  every  year  Ouveriunent 
ofl'ers  a  considerable  bounty  to  time-expired  men  to  re-engage 
for  service  in  India,  this  opinion  would  not  appear  to  bo  shared 
in  by  the  War  Office.  The  Times  coutributor  gives  it  as  a 
fact  which  he  seems  to  think  novel  also,  that  when  a  regiment 
is  ordered  home,  “  volunteers  for  remaining  in  India  are  often 
numerous,  and  often  include  good  soldiers.”  The  reason  stated 
for  this  is,  that  “  there  are  few  places  where  the  inducements 
to  industry  and  to  healthy  recreation  are  more  available.” 
This  aunouncement  will  certainly  startle  into  laughter  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  British  soldier. 
None  but  those  who  can  show  a  fairly  clean  defaulter  sheet 
are  allowed  to  volunteer;  but  volunteers  are  numerous,  not 
because  the  country  ofl’ers  inducements  to  remunerative  labour 
and  enjoyable  recreation,  but  because  Her  Majesty  offera  a 
bounty  in  hard  cash,  and  the  canteen  is  in  inviting  proxinutv. 

It  was  the  boast  of  an  old  Peninsular  general  that  his  brigade 
would  volunteer  for —a  hotter  place  than  India— for  an  extra 
ration  of  rum  or  the  means  to  buy  it,  and  the  British  soldiw 
has  been  proudly  spoken  of  as  one  who  does  not  change  ^ 
mind  in  cnanging  his  climate.  “Rum  and  true  religion”  in¬ 
fluence  him  as  much  in  the  East  as  in  the  West. 
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the  sale  of  chairs  and  other  such  things  after  the  occasion 
for  their  use  had  passed  appears  to  have  brought  in 
1,270/.  11s.  Altogether  the  receipts  amount  to 

28,238/.  Os.  6</.,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  30,000/. 

The  expenditure,  of  which  only  the  heads  are  given,  reaches 
the  large  total  of  28,396/.  19s.  6rf.,  thus  exceeding  the  receipts 
by  lo8/.  10s.  The  Evangelists,  it  may  be  perhaps  remembers, 
mapped  London  into  four  great  divisions,  and  their  accounts  are 
prepared  in  accordance  with  this  scheme.  To  the  evangelisation 
of  the  Northern  districts  2,846/.  16s.  6«/.  has  been  devoted ; 
the  West  End  has  cost  6,452/.  7s.  8«/.  In  the  South  the  expenses 
have  been  6,091/.  Is.  5c/.,  and  in  the  East  End  7,014/.  6s.  6c/. 
The  general  expenses,  which  amount  to  6,993/.  9s.  6c/., 
make  up  the  total  amount.  Although  the  figures  are  large  it 
is  yet  diillcult  to  find  any  specific  item  to  which  objection  can 
be  taken.  The  total  cost  of  printing  and  advertising  for  the 
whole  of  London  appears  to  have  been  3,762/.  6s.  6c/.,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how,  if  advertising  was  to  be  employed  at  all, 
this  sum  could  possibly  have  been  any  smaller  than  it  is. 
The  rent  of  the  Opera  House  in  the  Hay  market  and  the  legal 
expenses  connected  with  it  come  to  1,246/.  8s.  3</.,  while  the 
big  temporary  hall,  which  was  erected  in  the  Bow  Road, 
appears  altogether  to  have  cost  5,401/.  7s.  “  Payments  to 

ministers,  evangelists,  &c.,  who  assisted  Mr.  Moody,”  are  put 
down  at  850/.  15s.  2c/.,  and  320/.  8s.  2c/.  has  been  spent  in  the 
“  distribution  of  the  Christian  among  ministers  and  others.” 
All  this  is,  we  can  only  suppose,  very  much  as  it  should 
be.  If  the  thing  was  to  be  done  it  could  hardly 
have  been  done  for  less.  The  only  question  is  whether 
there  was  any  necessity  for  doing  it  at  all.  Now  that 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  gone  we  cannot  but 
ask  ourselves  what  precise  good  their  mission  has  effected. 
The  Times,  if  we  remember  rightly,  devoted  a  singularly 
emotional  article  to  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  “moral  tele¬ 
graphy,”  and  vaguely  hinted  that  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Moody 
and  the  singing  of  Mr.  Sankey  would  form  a  sort  of  bond  of 
brotherly  love  by  which  two  great  nations  would  be  linked 
together.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  ministrations  of  the 
American  Evangelista  have  not  perceptibly  mitigated  the  bitter¬ 
ness  which  was  caused  by  the  Geneva  award  ;  and  as  for  the 
“  moral  telegraphy,”  we  confess  frankly  that  we  do  not  exactly 
know  what  it  means,  and  rather  suspect  that  the  writer  in  the 
Times  used  it  because  it  was  a  good,  sounding  phrase,  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  round  off  a  sentence  and  to  impart  to  an 
article  what  is  technically  known  as  “  an  Imperial  tone.” 
Nor  was  the  Times  the  only  paper  which  took  it 


The  writer  contributes  another  “  fact”  to  the  history  of  the 
British  troops  in  India.  It  would  appear  that  in  spite  of  all 
which  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  soldier,  “  the  general  health  of  the  army  was 
better  in  the  old  days  of  long  marches  than  at  present  when 
the  troops  can  be  carried  almost  anywhere  by  railway.  This  is 
a  bold  statement  in  the  face  of  strictly  scrutinised  sta¬ 
tistics  to  the  contrary,  but  as  no  authority  is  quoted 
for  it  beyond  that  of  “  it  is  said,”  it  may  be  ^  left 

to  be  dealt  with  by  tho  doctors  and  sanitary 

commissioners  the  value  of  whose  labours  it  impugns.  The 
debilitating  effect  of  railways  on  the  constitution  of  the  soldier 
may  form  an  interesting  subject  for  future  medical  inquiry. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  the  imperfect  health  of 
tho  army  will  not  be  allowed  to  shock  His  Royal  Highness 
during  his  approaching  visit,  for  the  writer  says  “  nothing 
of  this  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  affairs  when  the  British 
troops  in  India  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales.”  Doubtless  the 
brave  fellows  will  do  their  best  to  conceal  their  disorders 
lest  Royalty  should  bo  unnerved  by  the  contemplation 
of  their  physical  incapacity.  They  will  endeavour 
to  march  as  if  railways  had  not  weakened  the  use 
of  their  b’mbs,  and  will  try  to  stifle  their  coughs  in  the 
loudness  of  their  cheers.  “It  wdll  be  something  to  the 
men  to  be  reviewed  in  India  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 
It  certainly  will  be  under  such  circumstances,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  His  Royal  Highness  has  not  read  the  Times  of 
Tuesday  last,  lest  his  memory  should  cause  his  feelings  to  give 
way  on  his  first  inspection  of  the  troops  in  India  at  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  ills  concealed  beneath  “  the  surface  of  affairs.” 

The  writer  apologises  for  saying  nothing  about  the  Native 
army,  an  omission  which  he  says  does  not  arise  from  disrespect 
or  neglect,  but  his  object  was  merely  to  point  out  certain  phases 
in  the  life  of  European  troops  in  India,  having  no  doubt  that 
tho  readers  of  the  Times  “  would  find  interest  in  a  few 
general  and  desultory  fact.s.”  This  is  possible,  but  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  may  be  raised  by  people  acquainted  with  India  and 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  there  is,  that  they  are  not  facts, 
but  general  and  desultory  statements  picked  up  by  a  self- 
com^acent  gentleman  ignorant  of  how  dangerous  a  thing  a 
little  knowledge  is.  Having  been  accepted  by  the  Times,  a 
vast  number  of  people  will  therefore  accept  them  as  facts,  and 
will  believe  nothing  to  the  contrary.  In  India  the  statements 
will  of  course  be  laughed  at,  but  with  some  sadness  when  the 
mirth  is  over,  because  the  painful  reflection  will  follow  that 
the  possibility  of  getting  the  truth  about  India  told  in  Eng¬ 
land  appears  as  far  ofl'  as  ever. 


THE  Bi^L.ANCE-SHEET  OF  THE  EVANGELISTS. 

advi8e( 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  at  last  published  the  or  twi< 
balance-sheet  of  their  London  Mission.  It  is  in  many  respects  to  sah 
a  very'  extraordinary  document.  On  tho  debtor  side  the  prin-  made  1 
cipal  receipts  are  those  derived  from  2,678  donations,  the  with  vs 
smallest  of  w  Inch  is  sixpence  and  the  largest  five  hundred  and  apostle 
fifty  pounds.  The  statistics  of  this  great’ sub.«cription  list  are  were  f 
not  without  their  value,  as  giving  some  sort  of  indication  Archbi 
to  what  classes  of  the  community  the  services  of  Messrs,  cannot 
Moody  and  Sankey  chiefly  commended  themselves.  There  dreds  c 
are,  for  instance,  fifteen  subscriptions  of  a  shilling,  twelve  ness,  : 
of  two  shillings,  twenty-seven  of  half-a-crown,  tw'o  him-  this  al 
dred  and  eleven  of  ten  shillings,  three  hundred  and  ninety-  if  not 
four  of  a  pound,  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  a  guinea,  Moody 
a  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  two  pounds,  a  hundred  and  rate  be 
twenty-three  of  tw’o  guineas,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-  and  dri 
nine  of  five  pounds.  Above  this  last  sum  the  numbers  begin  all  thos 
to  dwindle  again.  There  are  fifty-three  subscriptions  — are  c 
of  twenty  pounds,  forty-six  of  a  hundred  pounds,  four  of  the  Sp 
two  hundred,  seven  of  five  hundred,  one  of  five  hundred  respons 
and  twentv,  and  one,  as  wo  have  said,  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  but  cei 
pounds.  The  movement  has  evidently  found  its  chief  and  most  judged 
numerous  supporters  amongst  the  w’ealthy  middle  classes  ;  and  severe!' 
it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that,  while  only  fifteen  people  have  Sankey 
sent  a  shilling  each,  and  twenty-seven  half-a-crown,  there  and  for 
should  have  been  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  have  bt 
subscribers  of  a  pound,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  the  7 
that  eminently  respectable  amount,  a  five-pound  note.  lOvi-  and  Sf 
dently  the  mission  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  was  far  from  moral 
warmly  supported  by  that  great  bulk  of  tlie  population  method 
whom  it  was  principally  intended  to  affect.  llad  there  “if”  ii 
been,  not  fifteen  shilling  subscriptions  only,  but  fifteen  adopt  a 
thousand,  the  case  w’ould  have  worn  a  very  different  been  ca 
aspect.  As  it  is,  it  looks  suspiciously  as  if  the  Ameri-  thousan 
can  Evangelists,  as  they  are  called,  had  been  brought  to  roused  1 
London  at  the  instance  of  a  small  but  compact  clique  of  thirty  ti 
more  or  less  prosperous  believers.  Besides  these  2,678  dona-  suspect 
tions,  there  is  a  sum  of  544/.  3s.  3d.  subscribed  by  “readers  of  and  cur 
the  Chrisltan }  214/.  14s.  was  realised  by  collections;  and  Moody ’t 
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*  beard  it,  have  gone  away  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they 
came,  it  then  seems  to  us  that  the  committee  of  gentlemen 
which  took  it  upon  itself  to  invite  subscriptions  from  the 
public  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Mission,  is  responsible  for 
a  very  serious  waste  of  money,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  so 
unfortunate  a  precedent  may  not  be  repeated.  A  very  ^eat 
deal  can  be  done  for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  London  is  in 
need  of  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  of  open  snaces, 
of  training  ships,  and,  above  all,  of  scholarships  to  enable  the 
most  promising  of  the  Board  School  pupils  to  pursue  their 
education  beyond  the  limits  contemplated  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act.  Upon  any  of  these  purposes  thirty  thousand 
pounds  would  have  been  well  spent,  and  would  have  produced 
an  appreciable  and  satisfactory  return.  As  it  is,  until  we  see 
aome  tangible  proof  of  that  **  more  moral  and  more  elevated 
life  ”  to  which,  according  to  the  Times,  the  masses^  of^  the 
Metropolis  were  to  bo  “  roused,’*  we  cannot  consider  it  either 
ungenerous  ’*  or  “  out  of  place  ”  to  express  a  hope  that  we 
have  now  seen  and  heard  the  last  not  only  of  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey,  but  also  of  all  similar  attempts  to  collect  big  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  promotion  of  big  revival  meetings. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  accounts  of  any  sum  having  been  paid  to  either  Mr. 
Moody  or  his  colleague  in  consideration  of  their  services  and 
expenses.  There  is  an  item  of  850/.  16s.  2d.  for  Payment  to 
ministers,  evangelists,  &c.,  who  assisted  Mr.  Moody,”  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  work  in  question  was  cheap  at  the 

{)rice.  But  of  anv  direct  payment  to  the  two  ^reat  Evan^- 
ists  themselves,  there  is  no  record,  and  the  public  is  left  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  whether  they  came  over  at  their  own  cost  or 
not.  On  this  point  it  seems  to  us  that  some  little  explanation 
is  needed.  If  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  given  their 
labours  gratuitously  it  is  only  due  to  them  that  the  fact  should 
be  explicitly  stated  and  widelv  made  known.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  that  **  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ” 
has  been  duly  respected,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
is  the  precise  rate  of  hire  of  a  leading  evangelist,  and  whether 
the  profession  is  or  is  not  os  lucrative  as  certain  recent  reve¬ 
lations  in  the  course  of  the  Beecher  case  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  Pending  any  light  which  may  hereafterbe  let  on  these 
matters,  we  can  only  express  our  hope  that  no  further  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  public  for  the  little  deficit  of  158/.  10s. 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Messrs.  Turquand,  will 
still  have  to  be  made  good  before  the  accounts  are  finally 
closed.  The  public  has  got  a  very  sorry  return  indeed.for  the 
28,238/.  Os.  6a.  it  has  already  subscribed,  and  the  benevolent 
and  zealous  gentlemen  who  invited  the  Evangelists  over,  and 
who  lent  the  prestige  of  thefr  names  to  the  movement,  cannot 
too  soon  make  up  the  small  sum  that  is  still  required  amongst 
themselves,  and  so  enable  us  to  hear  the  last  of  this  most 
troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  business,  and  if  possible  to 
forget  all  about  it. 


LEADING  MEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  PRESS.— XI 

M.  FRANClSgUE  SARCEY. 

It  is  hardly  a  congenial  task  for  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling 
to  devote  his  energies  to  the  discovery  of  hitches  and  defects 
in  the  writing  of  men  of  talent.  Far  more  generous  and 
really  critical  is  it  to  pass  over  shortcomings,  and  rather  to  seek 
and  commend  their  ^ood  qualities.  Few,  very  few,  critics  have 
Mted  on  this  high-minded  principle;  and  although  we  recognise 
in  M.  Sarcey  literary  excellence  and  a  moral  standard  of  no 
common  order,  we  must  needs  confess  that  he  has  sinned  like 
the  others.  Sainte-Beuve  was  the  ideal  critic ;  in  his  essays  he 
seldom  or  never  permitted  liis  preferences,  his  ill-humoiir,  or 
personal  antipathies  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  It  is 
true  that  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  could  be 
animated  by  none  of  the  transient  feelings  of  dejection  or 
envy  which  sometimes  glide  into  the  minds  of  the  most 
talented. 

But  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  has  not  erred  in  this  direction 
often  enough  that  we  should  quarrel  seriouslv  with  him.  He 
belongs  to  a  worthy  class  of  journalists,  and  his  writings  do 
honour,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is 
an  ornament.  Of  the  branches  that  constitute  the  serious 
features  of  the  French  Press  none  is  nowadays  more  fiourish- 
ing  than  dramatic  criticism,  and  among  the  distinguished 
feuilletonistes  of  Paris  there  is  none  whose  opinions  are  more 
respected  than  M.  Francisque  Sarcey’s.  He  actually  limits 
himself  almost  wholly  to  the  analysis  of  dramatic  literature, 
and  the  Temps  has  the  benefit  of  his  contributions.  His 
range,  however,  like  M.  About’s,  has  been  more  extensive. 
He  was  bom  in  1828,  and  if  school  success  is  a  token  of  future 
cleverness  he  certainly  gave  unmistakable  proofs  of  proficiency. 
His  first  object  was  tuition,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  he  offered 
himself  for  examination  at  the  £cole  Normals,  when  he  was 
admitted  fifth  on  the  list.  By  a  curious  coincidence  M.  Taine 
and  M.  About  were  of  the  same  promotion,  M.  Taine  being 


first  and  M.  About  third.  They  were  all  too  free  and 
independent  to  accept  the  rather  irksome  duties  of  a 
provincial  professor  after  the  preliminary  training  of 
the  Normal  School.  M.  Taine  was  the  first  to  doff 
the  academic  gear;  M.  Edmond  About  soon  followed  his 
example.  As  to  M.  Sarcey  he  tried  hard  to  submit  to  his 
fate,  and  pereisted  longer  in  his  endeavour  to  become  a  good 
and  unambitious  teacher  of  classics.  He  roamed  through  the 
provinces,  first  at  Chaumont,  then  at  Lesneven  in  Brittany, 
where  he  quarrelled  with  his  superiors,  and  eventually  at 
Rhodes  and  Grenoble.  The  place  became  too  hot  for  him, 
when  he  took  to  the  pen,  and  wrote  philosophical  essays, 
which  the  clerical  party,  who  have  a  nand  in  everything, 
could  not  tolerate  from  a  humble  State  professor.  M.  Sarcey 
was  therefore  compelled  to  resign.  To  him  this  event  was  a 
kind  of  moral  deliverance.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  prepared 
to  gain  his  living  by  his  pen.  He  had  no  lack  of  friends ;  M. 
About  had  already  made  a  name,  and  extended  his  protection 
to  his  old  schoolfellow.  Sarcey  was  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
the  FigarOf  where  he  wrote  not  very  brilliantly^  though  his 
articles  were  clever  and  full  of  good  sense,  until  1858.  He 
was  still  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Edmond  About ; 
and  when  the  Figaro  directed  an  unworthy  attack  on 
the  novelist,  Francisque  Sarcey  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
retire  from  the  staff  of  that  respectable  paper.  His 
polemic  power  increased  with  years,  and  having  joined 
Al.  Gui^roult’s  paper,  /’0/nnioniW*/iowrt/e,  attracted  much  public 
attention  by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  on  the  powers  that 
were.  It  was  then,  we  believe,  that  he  fought  several  duels — 
one,  amongst  others,  with  M.  Clement  Duvernois,  the  editor 
of  the  LiherU,  who  was  successively  deputy  at  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  and  Minister  of  the  Empire,  ana  who  is  now  in  a 
gaol  for  five  years  for  defrauding  a  large  number  of  people. 
It  was  in  the  Opinion  Nationals  that  M.  Sarcey  first  gave  sign 
of  his  peculiar  faculty  for  dramatic  criticism  ;  and  his  opinion 
was  so  favourably  remarked,  that  in  1867  he  was  offered  the 
feuillcton  of  the  Temps,  which  he  has  retained  ever  since. 
Simultaneously  he  wrote  .  for  the  Gaulois  on  politics  and 
general  topics  of  interest ;  but  he  was  too  literary  a  journalist 
to  excel  in  the  feverish  style  of  a  daily  polemist.  Only  certain 
individuals  possess  this  special  vein ;  most  often  they  can  do 
nothing  else.  M.  Sarcey,  however,  could  do  a  great  deal 
more ;  his  vein  was  now  in  a  different  direction.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  outsiders,  but  not  of  the  distinguished  writer,  who 
always  persisted  in  devoting  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  politics. 
His  opposition  to  the  Empire  was  too  lukewarm  to  harm  it 
much,  and  when  the  war  came  M.  Sarcey  had  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  dramatic  criticism,  but  very 
little  to  that  of  political  discussion  in  the  Press. 

He  tried  his  fortune  in  several  literary  enterprises,  but  none 
were  crowned  with  absolute  success.  His  losf  venture  was  the 
Dix  Neuvikme  Sibcle,  a  paper  to  which  he  still  contributes,  and 
of  which  M.  About  is  the  editor.  Since  the  war,  however,  he 
has  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  his  fetUlletons,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  most  interesting  that  have 
been  written  in  the  Parisian  Press  since  the  death  of  Thdo- 
phile  Gautier  and  Jules  Janin.  His  judgments  are  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  frankness  and  impartiality ;  he  has  friends, 
and  many  friends,  among  the  actors,  whose  performances  it  is 
his  duty  to  criticise  ;  but  no  personal  friendsnip,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise  on  one 
who  deserved  it  not.  Hence  his  opinions  acquire  a  weight 
which  might  become  dangerous  in  less  scrupulous 
hands.  It  cannot  be  said  that  M.  Sarcey's  style  is 
of  the  lightest  nor  of  the  wittiest;  it  is  clear,  gram¬ 
matical,  and  to  the  purpose,  and  always  pleasant  to 
read  when  unstrained  and  unaffected ;  but  when  M.  Sarcey 
tries  what  is  beyond  his  powers,  to  be  playful,  tripping,  and 
over-caustic,  he  comes  to  grief.  His  playfulness  is  rather  ele¬ 
phantine,  and  his  artificial  gaiety  has  a  heaviness  about  it 
which  sadly  harmonises  with  the  natural  gravity  of  the  critic. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  source  of  considerable  success 
for  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Temps  has  been  the  lectures,  or 
confirences,  he  has  at  different  times  delivered  on  theatrical 
literature.  Gifted  with  great  facility  of  speech,  and  a  happy 
faculty  to  be  neither  too  serious  nor  too  whimsical  with  his 
hearers,  he  has  invented,  as  it  were,  a  style  of  causerie  which 
has  been  much  appreciated  by  the  Parisian ;  and  when  it  is 
announced  at  the  Gaietd  Theatre  or  elsewhere  that  M.  Sarcey 
will  speak,  the  house  is  sure  to  be  filled,  especially  with  ladies, 
whom  the  critic  of  the  Temps  has  the  secret  of  interesting 
and  amusing  without  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 

^^A\^th  this  account  of  a  serious  and  respectable  journalist, 
such  as  unfortunately  there  are  not  too  man^r  in  France,  this 
series  of  articles  must  come  to  an  end.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  present  writer  to  apologise  for  its  incompleteness. 
He  has  selected  the  men  who  have  held  a  place  in  these  articles 
not  so  much  by  order  of  merit  as  by  the  influence  of  which 
they  dispose  in  journalism.  Some  are  celebrated,  others 
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always  sure  of  having  gross  misrepresentations  exposed,  thera 
would  seldom  be  need  of  such  exposure  ;  and  I  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  will  think  it  not  undesirable  to  give  insertion  to 
this  letter.  I  am  Sir,  &c., 

August  2.3,  1875.  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 


are  notorious  ;  there  are  others,  if  merit  only  had 
been  the  title  of  those  who  have  been  described  here, 
who  might  have  justly  claimed  prominent  notice. 
There  is  M.  Edouard  Lockroy,  one  of  the  most  respected 
journalists  of  the  Republican  party ;  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie, 
who  ably  edits  the  Rappely  and  -  M.  Camille  Pelletan,  who  is 
one  of  the  wittiest  polemists  of  the  Liberal  Press.  There  is 
M.  Albert  Millaud,  the  clever,  snarling  pug  of  the  Fii/aro,  and 
M.  Henry  de  P^ne,  whose  utter  want  of  morality  cannot  blind 
his  readers  to  the  fact  that  he  has  talent.  Nor  has  the  present 
writer  spoken  of  M.  Paul  de  Saint  Victor,  who  rivalled 
Th^ophile  Gautier  for  the  melodious  beauty  of  his  style  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  critical  appreciation;  of  M.  Clement 
Caraguel,  the  sound  and  serious  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Dihats;  of  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  who  has  approached 
every  branch  of  literature  and  excelled  in  most ;  of  Pierre 
V^ron,  the  editor  of  the  Chanvari;  of  MM.  Aur^lien  Scholl, 
Jules  Claretie,  Charles  Monselet,  Jules  Noriac,  Ernest  d’ller- 
ville,  Ldon  Eienvenu,  all  deserving  of  praise  in  their  respective 
departments.  A  special  article  should  have  been  devoted  to 
M.  Charles  Rlrnc,  the  most  eminent  of  French  art-critics. 
For  the  present  the  hope  of  treating  them  according  to  their 
deserts  must  be  abandoned,  though  some  future  opportunity 
may  occur  of  rendering  them  justice.  In  glancing  over  the 
difl'erent  sketches  he  has  penned,  the  writer  of  this  series  can¬ 
not  help  acknowledging  the  fact  that  he  has  said  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  than  compliments ;  that  if  what  he  has  said 
concerning  the  morality  of  French  journalists  be  accepted  as 
true,  his  readers  must  nave  acquired  of  the  French  Press  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion.  Truth  is  sometimes  hard  and 
cruel,  but  yet  it  must  be  spoken  out.  And  in  thinking  of  those 
who  jealously  sustain  the  honour  of  French  journalism, 
limited  in  number  though  they  be,  the  present  writer  finds 
some  consolation  in  the  hope  that  the  Press  may  eventually 
cast  away  its  dregs,  discard  its  black  sheep,  and  resume  the 
high  level  from  which  it  descended  under  the  disgraceful  rule 
of  Napoleon  III.  C.  B. 


ARMY  ORGANISATION. 

Sir, — ^The  Times  has  announced  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  purposing 
to  employ  himself  during  the  present  Parliamentary  recess  in 
elaborating  a  scheme  for  reforming  the  administration  of  the 
army.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  afford  me  space  to  suggest 
a  method  of  carrying  out  one  at  least  of  the  objects  enume¬ 
rated  in  my  letter  of  the  10th  ult.  as  desirable — namely,  that 
of  training  aud  keeping  in  hand  a  body  of  infantry  for  home 
defence  with  the  smallest  possible  disturbance  of  their  indus¬ 
trial  value.  To  this  end  it  has  been  sometimes  advocated  that 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace  should  be  employed  on  Government 
works.  This  plan  has  been  partially  tried,  but  has  been  found 
wasteful;  the  combination  has  not  succeeded.  It  would  be 
otherwise  in  a  well-devised  scheme  by  which  a  part  of  each 
year  might  be  given  to  military  training,  and  the  remainder  to 
productive  industry  in  the  freedom  of  civil  life.  For  instance, 
at  the  cost  of  1,000  men,  fully  officered  and  always  under  arms, 
a  body  of  2,400  might  be  held  always  ready  at  a  week’s  notice 
to  take  the  field  against  an  invader.  Let  the  militia,  in 
regiments  of  2,400  strong,  be  recruited  for  three  years  only, 
one-third  of  their  number  being  dismissed  annually.  This 
arrangement  would  require  800  recruits  every  year,  who  should 
remain  embodied  for  twelve  months  consecutively,  whilst  200 
second  and  third  years’  men  should  be  brought  up  every  six 
weeks  throughout  the  year  to  drill  with  them.  By  a  little 
arrangement  and  forethought  these  men  might  be  brought  up 
at  times  when  they  could  be  best  spared  from  their  ordinary 
employments,  which  would  differ  with  different  trades.  For 
example,  workers  in  iron  would  like  a  summer  holiday.  Brick¬ 
layers  and  their  labourers  would  be  glad  of  employment  in  win¬ 
ter.  Barracks  would  have  to  be  provided  for  1,000  men,  together 
with  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  for  that  number. 
On  war  becoming  imminent,  the  1,400  men  out  at  work  (who 
had  all  had  at  least  twelve  months’  drill)  would  be  called  up 
at  once,  clothed,  armed,  or  placed  in  the  ranks  ;  subaltern 
officers  would  be  promoted  to  command  of  companies,  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  cadets  from  the  military  colleges 
would  take  their  place  as  subalterns. 

Had  we  such  a  home  army,  the  Line  or  foreign-going  army 
might  be  reduced  to  a  number  sufficient  to  relieve  our  troops 
in  India  (all  garrison  duty,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  being 
taken  by  Marines),  and  the  Militia  being  always  brigaded  with 
those  regiments  of  the  Line  who  might  be  at  home,  would 
form  with  them  a  united  force,  of  which  every  unit  might  be 
relied  on. 

Surely  a  Militia  force  thus  constituted,  interfering  as  it 
would  so  little  with  the  industrial  occupations  of  its  members, 
would  be  exceptionally  easy  to  keep  up. 

A  year’s  mental  and  bodily  education  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty,  and  then  six  weeks’  pleasant  interruption 
of  ordinary  labour  during  the  next  two  years,  would  be  agree¬ 
able  as  well  as  improving  to  most  men.  Doubtless  the  men’s 
time  would  have  to  be  paid  for,  but,  other  advantages  being 
taken  into  consideration,  very  high  pay  would  not  be  required. 

Should  the  nation  at  any  time  determine  on  sending  an 
army  abroad,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  volunteers  in  the 
Militia  for  such  service,  although  if  ^oing  abroad  were  made 
a  condition  of  service  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  getting  recruits 
on  tfiese  terms  would  be  trebled,  at  all  events  much  enhanced ; 
in  point  of  fact,  the  same  class  of  men  would  not  be  got  at  all. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.. 

An  Old  Colonel. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Sir, — I  think  that  readers  of  the  Examiner  will  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  limits  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  should  be  only  such  as  are  imposed  by  the  certainty  of 
an  action  for  libel  being  brought,  and  being  successful.  I 
trust  therefore,  that  the  following  statement  will  not  be 
tfioug  ht  of  too  personal  a  nature.  For  it  is  certainly  of 
general  importance  that,  if  an  editor  refuses  to  admit  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  showing  the  groundlessness  of  charges 
affecting  the  personal  honour  of  an  author,  an  author  should 
have  other  ready  and  efiective  means  of  making  such  a 
statement. 

In  a  review  of  ‘Pilgrim-Memories’  in  the  Atheneenm  of 
August  14,  I  am  not  only  charged  with  making  Mr.  Buckle 
“talk  in  an  awkward,  constrained,  and  often  ungrammatical 
manner,”  but  with  having,  in  my  reports  of  discussions  with 
him,  “  noted  down  his  cruder  utterances,”  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  “  Spiritualism,”  and  “  given  them  in  evidence 
against  him  ”  in  a  way  that  is  “  not  fair,”  and  “  does  injustice 
to  his  memory.” 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  not  only  said  in  my  Preface 
that  “  it  should  be  reckoned  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of 
companionship  to  report  any  opinion  whatever  not  found  in 
published  writings,  or  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  been 
expressed  freely,  and  without  reserve,  to  others ;  ”  but  I  can 
challenge  anyone  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which  1 
have  not  conformed  to  the  principle  thus  stated.  I  have 
further ’said  that  “there  ought  to  be  the  most  scrupulous 
endeavour  to  give  fair  and  forcible  expression  to  the  opinions 
reported,”  and  1  can  challenge  anyone  to  point  out  a  single 
instance  in  which,  in  order  to  ensure  such  force  and  fairness, 
1  have  not  given  Mr.  Buckle’s  more  important  opinions  in  the 
very  words  of  his  published  writings.  And  not  only  have  I 
been  careful  to  give  no  “  cruder  utterances  ”  of  Mr.  Buckle’s 
of  a  private  character,  and  hitherto  unreported;  but  the 
passage  relating  to  “  Spiritualism,”  which  the  Aihenmim  more 
particularly  animadverts  on,  is  one  which  I  quote  from 
*  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Buckle,’  by  Mr.  Longmore,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Athen<cum's  own  pages. 

By  such  facts  the  utter  groundlessness  is,  I  think,  shown  of 
the  very  serious  charge  made  against  my  personal  honour  of 
having  noted  down  Mr.  Buckle’s  cruder  utterances,  given  them 
in  evidence  against  him,  and  thus  been  guilty  of  injustice  and 
unfairness  to  his  memory. 

I  am  informed,  however,  by  the  acting  editor  that  “  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  insert  in  the  Athen<cum  a  letter  ”  stating 
these  facts.  But  i  venture  to  think  that,  if  an  author  were 


“DEMOCRACY  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

Sir, — In  your  article  of  to-day,  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Sheffield,  you  very  properly  point  out  that  the 
Prince’s  allusion  in  the  Cutlers’  Ilall  to  “  democratic  ” 
Sheffield  wjis  out  of  place.  You  are  probably  not  aware  that 
the  word  “  democratic  ”  was  not  used  by  the  Prince.  The 
word  of  which  he  did  make  use  was  disloyal  ” — a  very 
different  word  altogether.  It  was  suggested  to  him  (by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  I  believe)  that  “  disloyal  ”  was  too 
strong ;  whereupon  a  message  was  sent  from  the  Prince  to  the 
reporters  asking  that  “  disloyal  ”  should  be  suppressed,  and 
“  democratic  ”  substituted  for  it.  The  idea  whicn  had  been 
stumbling  through  the  Prince’s  mind  was  no  doubt  that 
suggested  by  the  word  “  republican  ;  ”  but  no  one  expects  a 
prince  or  an  archbishop,  especially  after  he  has  dined,  to 
know  that  “republican”  means  one  thing  and  “disloyal” 
another.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

One  who  heard  the  Prince’s  Speech. 

London,  August  21,  1876. 
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LITERATUKE. 


MB.  TROLLOPE’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  Way  toe  Live  Sow.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  With  Forty 
Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Trollope’s 
is  intended  to  be  a  satire  on  certain  aspects  of  contem¬ 
porary  English  life.  The  theme  chosen  is  the  insin¬ 
cerity  and  meanness  of  much  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
high  life.  Marriage-hunting  in  its  coarsest  and  least 
scrupulous  forms,  the  idolatry  of  the  purse  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  respect  nothing  but  gentle  birth, 
the  essential  dishonesty  of  a  great  deal  of  splendid  com¬ 
mercial  success,  the  despicable  aspects  of  youthful  aris¬ 
tocratic  dissipation,  these  are  among  the  principal  topics 
here  dealt  with  by  the  novelist.  Of  Mr.  Trollope’s 
familiarity  with  the  doings  of  the  big  world,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  ease  of  the  style,  his  readers  do 
not  need  to  be  reassured.  His  mode  of  presentation  is 
remarkably  clear  and  direct.  He  makes  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  and  rarely  attempts  to  increase  the 
force  of  his  satire  by  scathing  invective.  We  miss  per¬ 
haps  that  agreeable  play  of  kindly  humour  which  in 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Trollope’s  great  predecessor  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  illusions  of  Vanity  Fair,  tones  down  the  harsh 
judgment  of  the  reader,  and  gives  to  the  scenes  and 
persons  represented,  the  appearance  of  a  big  child-world. 
Mr.  Trollope  is  indeed,  with  all  his  incisive  irony,  rather 
deficient  in  genial  humour,  and  we  only  once  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  of  laughter  in  perusing  these  two 
volumes,  and  that  was  when  conceiving  the  sorry 
appearance  of  the  naif  enthusiastic  priest  who  has  forced 
himself  into  the  presence  of  the  terrible  millionaire  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  donation  given  to 
a  Catholic  church  as  part  of  electioneering  tactics  indi¬ 
cates  the  great  man’s  readiness  to  receive  the  grace  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  seek  to  throw  a  transform¬ 
ing  imaginative  veil  over  his  world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
initiated  are  likely  to  wonder  in  places  at  the  events 
described,  and  to  ask,  for  example,  whether  indeed  a 
vulgar  iwuveau  riche,  whose  antecedents  are  in  the 
highest  degree  suspicious,  can  so  easily  manage  to  force 
his  way  to  the  very  front  of  English  aristocratic  society, 
securing  even  the  presence  of  princes  at  his  receptions. 

Mr.  Trollope’s  story  is  a  rather  complicated  structure, 
from  the  number  of  slightly-connected  persons  who 
figure  in  it.  Among  the  principal  strands  in  the 
texture  is  the  daring,  ambitious  career  of  Melmotte, 
the  unscrupulous  speculator,  who  succeeds  in  enter¬ 
taining  royalty  and  in  entering  Parliament,  and  who 
then  l^ldly  evades  the  ruin  which  is  the  final  penalty 
of  such  a  career  by  an  act  of  suicide.  About  this 
figure  there  revolve  various  satellites,  personages  of 
aristocratic  rank  who  have  their  respective  aims  in 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  we^thy  man.  Of 
these  the  most  prominent  is  a  worthless  young  pro¬ 
fligate,  named  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  who  desires  the  hand 
of  Melmotte’s  daughter  in  order  to  set  himself  up  finan¬ 
cially.  Another  centre  of  interest  in  the  narrative  is  Lady 
Carbury,  the  mother  of  this  youthful  sinner,  whose  chief 
concern  it  is  to  further  the  self-indulgence  of  her  son  at 
tho  expense  of  her  daughter  Hetta,  and  by  means  of 
sundry  literarj'^  achievements  of  her  own.  Another 
thread  of  tho  action  consists  of  tho  effects  of  Hetta 
Carbury’s  quiet  attraction  on  two  very  unlike  lovers, 
one  of  whom,  her  cousin  Roger,  has  to  sacrifice  his 
wishes  for  tho  good  of  the  object  of  his  affection ;  while 
the  other,  Paul  Montague,  finds  it  sufficiently  hard 
work  to  break  from  the  thralls  of  a  former  attachment 
to  a  fascinating  and  brilliant  American  lady,  a  Mrs. 
Hurtle,  before  he  can  take  possession  of  the  lady’s 
heart  which  has  long  been  waiting  for  him.  Then  there 
is  a  chapter  from  the  rustic  history  of  Carbury,  the 
village  of  which  Roger  Carbury  is  the  squire,  which, 
however,  hangs  very  loosely  with  the  remainder  of  the 
story. 

Mr.  Trollope’s  narrative  is  somewhat  jerky,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  numerous  transitions  from  one  set  of 


persons  and  scene  to  another ;  we  are  too  frequently 
borne  off*  quite  abruptly  from  people  who  wfere  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  interest  us  to  others  about  whom  we  care 
nothing.  It  is  this  same  complexity  of  structure  which 
prevents  the  action  from  moving  on  as  rapidly  as  the 
reader  would  like.  In  addition  to  this  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  always  make  the 
best  of  his  bulky  material,  but  rather  retards  the  move¬ 
ment  by  a  good  deal  of  padding  in  the  shape  of  wholly 
insignificant  conversations,  letters,  &c.  How  little  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  mastering  his  material  may  be 
seen  in  the  frequent  and  confusing  retrogressions  to 
which  he  has  recourse  in  order  to  keep  the  several 
movements-  equally  advanced,  and  still  more  clearly 
in  the  cumbrous  devices  by  which  he  seeks  to  dispose  of 
his  numerous  personages  at  the  close  of  the  story.  The 
number  of  marriages  here  abruptly  forced  on  the 
reader’s  credence  is  really  remarkable. 

In  the  description  of  all  the  external  phases  of  his 
story  Mr.  Trollope  is  highly  successful.  The  several 
parts  of  conventional  social  life  are  sketched  with  a 
facile  hand.  The  intricate  schemings  and  plottings  in 
which  social  ambition  is  wont  to  show  itself — the 
methods  of  unscrupulous  financiers,  the  details  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  candidature,  together  with  all  the  petty 
splendours  of  balls  and  dinner  parties,  are  here  given  as 
with  the  semblance  of  absolutely  perfect  knowledge. 
The  eagerness  of  society  to  push  into  Melmotte’s  rooms 
while  at  the  same  moment  it  delights  in  every  kind  of 
vilification  of  its  host,  is  told  with  the  air  of  unsparing 
truthfulness.  There  are  some  very  clever  touches  in 
this  account  of  Melmotte’s  dinner ;  as  when  it  is  said 
that  “  three  tickets  were  to  be  kept  over  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  bores  endowed  with  a  power  of  making  them¬ 
selves  absolutely  unendurable  if  not  admitted  at  the 
last  moment,”  and  again  that  “  only  two  Academicians 
had  in  this  year  painted  royalty,  so  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  jealousy  there.”  Mr.  Trollope  is  no 
less  at  his  ease  in  narrating  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  home  life,  and  his  history  of  Hetta’s  wooings 
and  of  her  mode  of  behaviour  amid  her  embarrassing 
circumstances  appears  to  be  life-like  and  skilfully  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  weakest  element  in  the  story  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  episode  of  village  life,  which  is  probably  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  relief  to  the  tawdry  displays  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Mr.  Trollope’s  rustics  are  very  un¬ 
like  the  convincing  fictions  of  George  Eliot,  and  have 
all  the  clumsiness  of  lay  figures. 

If  we  pass  on  to  examine  the  characters  of  this  story 
we  do  not  find  anything  of  rare  artistic  worth.  Indeed,^ 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Trollope’s  preference  for  the 
external  aspects  of  life,  and  his  endeavour  to  press  into 
his  narrative  as  many  social  scenes  and  incidents  as 
possible,  do  not  permit  of  a  very  full  or  elaborate  con¬ 
struction  of  individual  character.  It  is  enough  for  this 
style  of  fiction  if  each  of  the  many  personages  intro¬ 
duced  is  clearly  marked  off*  by  tho  possession  of  one  or 
two  strong  impulses  or  habits.  Mr.  Trollope  does  not 
give  sufficient  space  to  any  one  figure  to  allow  of  its 
growing  into  a  well-rounded  concrete  character,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  separate  threads  in  his  story  prevents  the 
narrative  from  reaching  a  duration  which  would  oflTer 
scope  for  the  development  of  an  individual  mind.  So 
far  as  the  author  attempts  any  deeper  representations 
of  character  he  seems  to  us  to  be  deserted  by  his  cus¬ 
tomary  skill.  The  single  character  in  the  book  that 
can  lay  claim  to  being  a  new  psychological  construction 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Hurtle,  the  American  widow,  who  com¬ 
bines  with  a  Southern  ardour  of  passion  and  a  Northern 
energy  and  force  of  will,  a  certain  degree  of  feminine 
gentleness  of  nature.  Mr.  Trollope’s  attempts  to  sketch 
these  heterogeneous  motives  in  alternate  play  is  on  the 
whole  successful,  though  we  confess  to  being  fairly 
baffled  at  understanding  why  the  lady’s  almost  fierce 
affection  for  Paul  Montague  should  suddenly  become 
sublimated  into  a  self-sacrificing  tenderness  when  she 
discovers  that  the  vacillating  young  man,  who  has  again 
and  again  given  her  ample  assurance  of  her  undiminished 
ascendancy  over  his  heart,  at  length  summons  courage 
to  tell  her  that  he  will  not  marry  her.  How  this  soft- 
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ness  of  feejing  can  manage  to  prevail  against  the  tre¬ 
mendous  impulses  excited  at  this  moment,  such  as 
wounded  pride,  tormenting  chagrin,  and  intense  disgust 
at  discovering  the  utter  feebleness  of  the  man  she  had 
resolved  to  make  a  hero,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
It  is  probably  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  defection  by  a  lover  suddenly  transforming  a  violent 
woman  into  an  angel.  Even  in  the  slighter  sketches 
we  fancy  we  discover  psychological  improbabilities. 
One  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile  Marie  Melmotte’s 
habitual  shrewdness  with  her  very  silly  supposition — un¬ 
supported  even  by  an  unambiguous  verbal  assurance — that 
the  profligate  young  baronet.  Sir  Felix  Carbnry,  cares 
a  jot  for  her  apart  from  her  fortune.  Still  more  strik¬ 
ing  is  the  inconsistency  between  Ijady  Carbury’s  long 
and  absorbing  devotion  to  her  empty,  tame-spirited,  and 
thoroughly  ignoble  son  during  his  more  palmy  days, 
and  her  sudden  abandonment  of  him  when  he  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  ruin  and  disgrace  in  order  to  indulge 
herself  with  a  literary  marriage.  The  literary  impulse, 
too,  in  this  lady  seems  to  us  to  bo  very  feebly  worked 
out,  so  that  the  reader  has  the  impression  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  pure  affectation.  The  characters  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  feeble  Paul  Montague ;  the  sober,  practical, 
and  honourable  Roger  Carbury ;  and  the  eminently  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  of  virtuous  young  lady,  Hetta  Carbury,  are 
rather  too  commonplace  to  exhibit  any  special  power  of 
characterisation.  The  best,  strongest,  and  most  care¬ 
fully  finished  character  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  Melmotte,  though  its  almost  exaggerated  simplicity 
of  structure  hinders  it  from  being  a  notable  creation. 

Characters  may  bo  of  very  little  artistic  excellence, 
and  yet  prove  in  a  high  degree  interesting.  Even  great 
verisimilitude  of  character  does  not  necessarily  make  it 
an  engaging  object.  Where  the  source  of  fascination 
in  fictitious  character  exactly  lies  it  is  not  easy  to 
define.  In  any  case,  wo  do  not  think  Mr.  Trollope  has 
succeeded  in  making  his  figures  interesting.  Melmotte 
is  certainly  the  figure  of  the  group  which  most  power¬ 
fully  arrests  our  attention,  and  wo  follow  the  stages  of 
his  certain  ruin  with  considerable  excitement.  Mrs. 
Hurtle,  from  her  chaincter  and  her  hard  fate,  enlists 
some  portion  of  our  admiration  and  our  sympathy, 
though  the  effect  would  bo  much  more  powerful  were 
the  character  more  consistently  drawn.  As  to  Hetta 
Carbni*}’,  Mario  Melmotte,  Roger  Carbury,  and  Paul 
Montague,  they  are,  to  our  minds,  in  spite  of  their 
troubles  and  struggles,  singularly  uninteresting.  We 
would  suggest  that  their  characters  and  their  circum¬ 
stances  are  alike  too  commonplace  to  awaken  any 
pleasurable  glow  of  affection  or  of  sympathy.  As  to 
some  of  the  other  persons,  the  Longstaffes  for  example, 
they  are  simply  and  uniformly  wearisome. 

The  stor}’^  is  singularly  barren  of  fine  observations 
and  lively  mots.  One  wonders  whether  it  is  possible 
for  such  a  number  of  people  to  say  so  many  things 
without  rising  sometimes  to  the  level  of  intellectual 
respectability.  Mrs.  Hurtle  is  the  one  exception  to  this 
general  intellectual  torpidity.  Mr.  Trollope  might,  we 
think,  have  compensated  for  this  dreary  absence  of 
intellect  in  his  characters  by  brilliant  reflections  of  his 
own,  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  nearly  all  which 
he  offers  us  in  the  shape  of  original  remark  borders 
on  ^ho  region  of  platitude.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following : — 

To  a  man  not  accustomed  to  thinking,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
vorld  80  difficult  as  to  think.  After  some  loose  fashion  we  turn 
over  things  in  our  minds,  and  ultimately  reach  some  decision, 
guided  probably  by  our  feelings  at  the  last  moment  rather  than  by 
any  process  of  ratiocination — and  then  we  think  that  we  have 
thought  (vol.  ii.  p.  272). 

In  some  cases,  n  oreover,  Mr.  Trollope’s  observations 
are  scarcely  just,  as  when  he  terms  Lady  Carbury’s 
sickening  fondness  for  her  son,  which  involved  a  cruel 
disregard  for  her  daughter’s  happiness,  “  a  noble  and 
disinU'rested  ”  mother’s  love  (vol.  i.  p.  11)0). 

Enough  luus  bc'en  said  perhaps  to  show  that  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  last  book,  while  it  manifests  many  clear  traces 
of  his  characteristic  skill,  can  make  but  few  pretensions 
to  value  as  a  work  of  art.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of 


haste  both  in  conception  and  in  execution.  It  looks  in¬ 
deed  as  though  the  writer’s  facility  in  reproducing  con¬ 
ventional  life  in  all  its  finest  details  were  a  dangerous 
gift. 

One  word  in  concluding  as  to  the  forty  illustrations 
which  are  supposed  to  adorn  these  volumes.  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  story  does  not,  it  is  true,  offer  very  many  situa¬ 
tions  of  pictorial  value,  but  we  think  the  artist  might 
have  chosen  less  unpictorial  incidents  than  those  he 
selects.  We  are  quite  unable  to  conjecture  for  what 
reasons  they  are  chosen.  Certainly  not  for  their  im¬ 
portance  in  the  story.  A  lady  marching  majestically 
out  of  the  room,  the  most  insignificant  words  of  an  in¬ 
significant  conversation,  are  curious  subjects  for  pic¬ 
torial  illustration.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  drawings 
the  less  said  the  better.  They  do  not  succeed  even  in 
preserving  the  individual  identity  of  the  several  persons 
except  in  the  case  of  Melmotte,  who  is  marked  off  from 
the  others  by  the  device  of  transforming  him  into  an 
overgrown  butcher  of  the  Orton  type.  J.  S. 


THE  LIFE-FORM  IN  ART. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Life-Form  in  Art.  By  Hnrrison  Allen,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Penn-  ’ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co.  1875. 

Almost  the  only  fault  which  the  critical  reader  will 
be  disposed  to  find  with  this  able  work  is  its  title.  If 
the  hrochure  is  intended  to  form  portion  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  work  nothing  can  be  said  against  its  title,  but  as 
it  is,  the  term  “  Primitive  ”  or  “  Rudimentary  Life- 
Forms  in  Art  ”  would  much  more  accurately  describe 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In  it  Professor  Allen 
shows  that  while  the  language-character  of  primitive 
people  is  largely  if  not  entirely  composed  of  signs  which 
are  either  direct  copies  of  familiar  objects  or  derivatives 
of  them,  which  original  designs  are  in  time  entirely  lost, 
on  the  other  hand  Art-forms  progress  from  rude  indica¬ 
tions  to  faithful  copies,  and  from  these  to  expressions  of 
the  high  ideal.  Egyptian  and  Chinese  letters  at  first 
were  pictures,  as  were  the  Assyrian  arrow-head  groups. 
This  is  all  simple  enough.  But  to  bring  together  and 
compare  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  Art-forms  in 
different  countries  involves  a  vast  amount  of  curious 
deduction,  and  when  scientifically  and  accurately  pursued 
this  branch  of  study  deserves  to  rank  with  any  other 
research  which  aids  ethnology  or  is  a  portion  of  it. 
From  this  book  alone  we  can  infer  that  just  so  far  as 
philology  has  enabled  us  to  trace  the  affinities  of  early 
races,  perhaps  in  a  few  vague  and  uncertain  words, 
even  to  relations  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
— as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  the  author  of  ‘  Peruvia 
Scythica  ’  believe — in  the  same  degree,  side  by  side,  we 
can  find  in  the  first  steps  of  Art  a  corresponding  transmis¬ 
sion  and  resemblance.  Apart  from  historical  communica¬ 
tion  there  is,  however,  also  to  be  considered  the  sponta¬ 
neous  development  of  Art  among  savage  races,  and  it  is  the 
difficulty  of  separating  this  modern  archaism,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  ancient  which  constitutes  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  histories  af  culture.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Lubbock,  Wilson,  Tylor,  Fergusson,  Dawkins,  and 
many  others,  something  like  light  has  at  last  been  let 
in,  and  something  like  method  been  evolved  in  these 
studies  of  the  working  of  mind  in  its  early  forms. 

Professor  Allen’s  method,  as  I  have  intimated,  is 
strictly  scientific,  and  he  adheres  throughout  to  the 
spirit  of  his  motto  from  E.  B.  Tylor: — “  I  attribute  the 
now  backward  state  of  the  science  of  culture  to  the  non¬ 
adoption  of  the  systematic  methods  of  classification 
familiar  to  the  naturalist.”  Now  it  is  the  glory  of  our 
age  that  it  endeavours  to  treat  scientifically  all  subjects 
of  thought.  Professor  Max  Muller  has  done  his  best  to 
make  of  philology  an  exact  science.  Few  will  deny 
that  he  has  at  least  laid  a  base  for  it,  and  in  this  work 
on  the  Life-form  we  see  clearly  enough  how  Art,  without 
losing  its  beauty,  its  glory,  or  its  romance,  may  be 
ennobled  by  being  made  clear,  objective,  and  sensible. 
The  last  lesson  learned  in  culture  is  that  the  material 
and  real  possess  a  charm  such  as  the  mystical  and 
dreamy  never  knew. 
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Jean  Paul  has  well  remarked,  in  his  ‘  Vorschule  der 
Aesthetik,’  with  regard  to  ideal  classifications  in  Art, 
that  so  much  has  b^n  written  on  them  that  nowadays 
no  author  has  a  right  to  give  as  many  lines  to  the 
subject  as  there  are  books  on  it.  But  of  strictly  real 
classifications  there  are  so  few  that  I  am  inclined  to  put 
this  slender  outline  as  almost  the  first  of  its  kind.  In 
Art  criticism  there  are  strictly  only  three  schools.  Of 
these,  the  first — which  is  represented  by  many  French 
and  Englishmen  in  general,  and  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  par¬ 
ticular — is  that  of  the  Rhapsodists.  By  this  word 
nothing  disrespectful  is  intended ;  it  simply  signifies  a 
writer  who,  without  basing  himself  on  any  special 
philosophy  or  principles,  pours  forth  his  feelings  as  an 
editor  preaches  his  politics— according  to  the  infinite 
and  irresponsible  “we.”  The  second  or  Aesthetic 
might  with  some  justice  be  called  the  German  method. 
In  it  a  writer  assumes  historical  development  as  a  guide, 
and  the  spirit  of  each  epoch  as  that  of  its  Art  or  its 
culture  in  every  form.  Of  course  his  views  of  historical 
development  and  of  Art  are  materially  modified  by  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  he  follows.  The  Aesthetic 
or  German  school  of  Art  critics,  though  less  brilliant 
than  the  Rhapsodists  and  much  less  attractive  to  the 
slightly  learned,  are  at  least  more  methodical.  They 
are  also  unprejudiced  and  all-embracing  in  their  scope. 
They  have  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  they 
seldom  sneer  or  attack,  and  their  criticisms  are  generally 
just  and  of  a  very  high  character.  But  their  name 
became  legion,  and  their  mighty  works,  which  rose  like 
corkscrew  Babels  as  if  threatening  to  pierce  the  very 
heavens,  were  found  to  be  alarming  bores,  and  they 
ended  like  all  Babels — in  confusion.  Of  such  is  the 
tremendous  ‘  Aesthetik  ’  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Theodor 
Vischer,  of  Tubingen,  a  work  as  amazing  in  its  erudi¬ 
tion  as  alarming  in  its  immensity,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  its  two  thousand  large  octavo  pages, 
amid  its  many  deductions  from  a  Oruiid-Prinzip,  there 
are  heard  continually  tones  of  true  genius,  reminding  us 
of  the  comparison  once  applied  to  a  famous  and  portly 
prima  donna  —  a  nightingale  imprisoned  in  an  ele¬ 
phant. 

A  distinguished  German  writer  of  this  school  declares 
that  “an  universal  Aesthetik  must  not  only  proceed 
from  principles  whose  value  (Oultigkeit)  is  admitted  by 
all  who  understand  them,  it  must  also  occupy  itself  with 
everything  which  may  correctly  be  called  schon.”  Now 
as  scJion  in  German  embraces  everything  from  nice  to 
sublime,  it  follows  that  the  reader  must  resolutely  apply 
himself  to  mastering  “  matters  and  things  in  general  ” 
as  taught  by  the  late  Herr  Professor  Teufelsdrockh,  if 
he  would  become  a  true  jPJstJietiker.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  German  eesthetics,  like  German  philosophy, 
has  had  the  effect  of  developing  an  incredibly  varied 
amount  of  “  much-knowingness.”  The  old  lore  of  gems 
made  the  diamond  the  type  of  the  human  soul ;  the 
Germans  have  discovered  that  the  more  facets  are  cut 
on  the  diamond,  or  the  more  many-sided  a  man  is  made, 
the  more  brilliant  he  becomes  and  the  greater  is  his 
value.  Any  one  of  these  writers  may  be  read  with  great 
profit — it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  this  is  much  more 
than  can  be  said  of  them  collectively — Heine  learned  from 
Friedrich  Thiersch  to  write  well  on  Art;  but  in  later  life 
he  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  interminable  stream  of 
.Esthetics  penned  forth  from  the  Fatherland,  and  yet 
these  were  generally  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of 
his  teacher.  Heine  was  in  writing  as  in  society  like  a 
pair  of  compasses — he  never  put  his  foot  down  without 
drawing  a  circle  about  him,  but  ho  had  no  idea  of 
Orphic  circles,  whose  centres  should  be  everywhere  and 
their  circumferences  nowhere. 

All  of  this  school  of  writers,  from  the  German  Baum¬ 
gartner  who  gave  himself  too  little  credit,  down  to  the 
Frenchman  Taine  who  gave  himself  too  much  and  none 
whatever  to  others,  were  far  beyond  the  Rhapsodists  in 
most  respects.  Yet  they  were  with  all  their  honesty, 
modesty,  and  industry  only  half-right,  for  they  were 
only  half-accurate.  As  to  the  third  school,  it  is  as  yet 
hai^ly  in  existence.  He  who  should  attempt  to  define 
or  explain  it  as  the  investigation  of  Beauty  and  Art  j 


as  based  on  science  would  probably  be  met  with  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  belief  that 

All  that’s  great  or  good  in  men 

May  be  traced  to  oxygen, 

or  be  sneered  into  silence  with  a  rhapsody.  It  dealc 
neither  with  the  mystical  or  infinite,  with  the  ineffable 
or  the  spiritual.  And  yet  it  moves,  and  the  day  ia 
coming  when  every  form  of  beauty  will  be  analysed  by 
it,  and  men  will  be  inspired  by  it  to  a  deeper  and  a 
more  earnest,  because  a  more  rational,  love  of  nature, 
and  its  reflection.  Art,  than  they  have  over  before 
known. 

Professor  Allen  naturally  takes  the  imitative  principle 
as  inspiring  the  first  rude  works  of  Art.  Even  in  its 
simplest  stage  this,  produces  symbolic  meanings.  A 
circle  may  stand,  as  it  does  in  Central  America,  for  the 
moon,  the  human  eye,  or  the  female  breasts.  The 
second  stage  is  the  inventive,  or  such  approach  to  in¬ 
vention  as  is  caused  by  a  systematic  application  of  an 
ornament  to  an  object.  Such  are  the  imprints  of  finger¬ 
tips  and  reed- ends,  and  simple  chevrons  to  pottery. 
In  these  Professor  Allen  includes  the  tangles  of  eccen¬ 
tric  lines  with  serpent-heads  which  abound  in  Celtic 
Art,  and  which  passed  from  it,  according  to  Westwood, 
into  all  the  illuminations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Our 
I  writer  might  have  added  his  best  illustration  had  he 
mentioned  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  these  Celtic 
lines,  like  the  Runic  knots,  were  directly  derived  from 
imitations  of  basket-work.  This  was  the  great  begin¬ 
ning  of  Art  with  the  British  Celt,  who  made  his  hut, 
his  earliest  churches  (vide  William  of  Malmesbury, 
bib.  i.  c.  20),  his  harness,  his  halters  (vide  MTan’s 
‘  Highland  Clans  ’),  his  chariots  (vide  Gilbert  J.  French, 

‘  Jour.  Arch.  Ass.,’  vol.  xv),  and  even  his  boats  of  basket- 
work.  The  British  baskets  were  so  elegant  that  they 
were  highly  prized  at  Rome,  as  appears  from  Martial 
(Lib.  xiv.  Ep.  99). 

Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannia ; 

Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Boma  suam. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland  [says 
Gilbert  J.  French],  the  ancient  Irish  crosses,  and  the  curious  monu¬ 
mental  remains  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  together  with  many  existing 
carved  crosses  in  England  and  Wales,  cannot  fail  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  observer  that  the  beautiful  interleaved  ornamentation 
so  lavishly  employed  on  these  sculptures  derived  its  origin  from 
the  earlier  decorations  of  that  British  basket-work  ^which  the 
Homans  had  learned  to  value  and  admire. 

The  Imitative  and  Inventive  are,  then,  according  to 
Professor  Allen,  the  first  stages  of  Art,  corresponding, 
we  may  say,  to  sensation  and  reflection.  Invention  is, 
however,  modified  by  many  conditions.  Prescott  de¬ 
clares  that  coincidences  spring  up  among  different 
civilised  nations ;  our  author  truly  observes  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  people  under  very  different  phases 
of  civilisation.  Some  of  the  lowest  races  have  mani¬ 
fested  much  artistic  skill ;  the  etchings  on  mammoth  and 
deer-bones  by  the  pre-historic  men  of  Europe  are  almost 
admirable ;  the  average  North  American  Indian  squaw 
has  a  better  sense  of  decorative  design  and  colour  than 
the  English  peasant-woman,  and  the  ordinary  gipsy  is 
invariably  superior  to  the  country  people  among  whom 
he  lives  in  understanding  pictures,  colour,  and  grouping. 
When  a  race  has  got  so  far  in  Art  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  exactly  and  with  ease  just  what  it  wants  to  set 
forth,  its  work  is  invariably  more  vigorous  and  charac¬ 
teristic  than  at  any  later  period.  But  in  time  conven¬ 
tionalism  sets  in,  and  with  it  decay.  Professor  Allen 
does  not,  however,  closely  analyse — probably  from 
limited  space — the  first  great  cause  of  this,  which  is 
simply  reverence  or  regard  for  the  set  forms  of  certain 
idols  or  fetiches.  It  is  during  the  infancy  of  Art  that 
superstition  is  strongest,  and  therefore  the  old  shapes 
are  kept  as  they  were.  Hence  the  fixed  and  rude  forms 
of  Egyptian  and  other  Oriental  gods  ;  hence  the  sable 
Lady  of  Altotting,  whose  oaken  statue  having  grown 
black  through  age  is  always  imitated  in  ebony.  In  this 
fertile  course  of  formalism  Bouterwek  regards  “dim 
vague  observation  ”  as  the  first  step.  Professor  Allen 
defines  it  very  accurately  as,  firstly,  a  rapid  growth  in 
design  without  a  corresponding  development  of  the 
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perceptive  powers ;  secondly,  the  acceptance  of  a  given 
form  as  a  symbol ;  thirdly,  decadence  in  Art  dne  to 
several  causes,  among  them  the  great  curse  of  modem 
Art — the  influence  of  uncultured  patrons. 

Art  is  also  corrupted  by  the  Fantastic  and  Grotesque. 
From  this  point  our  author  indicates  several  defects  in 
conventional  Art,  even  in  its  early  stages.  One  of  these 
is  to  repeat  the  normal  lines  of  a  model,  the  proportions 
being  accurately  preserved  in  everything.  The  As¬ 
syrians  multiplied  and  made  prominent  the  lines  of  the 
muzzle  and  brow  of  the  lion,  and  applied  them  to  other 
animals  and  men.  The  tendency  to  diminish  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  model  is,  however,  pleasing.  Thus 
the  torpedOf  as  diminished  by  the  Greeks  to  a  few  curves, 
became  a  beautiful  ornament.  Religious  symbolism  is, 
however,  the  greatest  source  of  conventionalism,  and  of 
a  departure  from  pure  nature.  Fabulous  and  strange 
animals  spring  from  many  sources,  the  ehief  being 
ignorance  or  misapprehension.  The  second  part  of 
Professor  Allen’s  work  is  occupied  naturally  enough 
with  the  Variants  or  different  forms  of  simple  types  in 
Art. 

Mr.  Tylor  [ho  sAysl,  in  his  work  on  ‘  Primitive  Culture,*  has  treated 
of  the  several  articles  composin^j  the  armentarium  of  early  man,  ns 
“  ipecies.**  Thus  the  hatchet  is  a  species,  so  are  bows,  arrows,  &c. 
We  have  taken  a  hint  from  this,  and  believe  it  to  be  instructive  to 
call  the  forms  of  life  of  the  art-record,  “species.”  The  range 
within  which  they  are  encountered  may  bo  termed  the  limit  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  forms  in  this  way  included  as  the  faunse  or  florae 
respectively.  The  Asio-European  lion,  for  example,  has  a  distribu- 
tiTO  from  Chaldea  to  Western  Europe.  Its  varieties  have  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  along  tlie  route  of  man’s  migration,  and  are  seen 
to  vary  in  rtyle  from  the  Chaldean  to  that  of  the  modem  stone¬ 
cutter.  It  is  convenient  to  push  the  comparison  between  an  archae¬ 
ological  and  a  zoological  process  3’et  further,  and  name  the  ways 
by  which  a  given  species  may  l>o  represented  as  variants  of  that 
species,  adopting  a  term  already  employed  by  Bunsen  in  his  re¬ 
searches  among  the  Egyptian  ideographs,  and  by  the  Abbe  Brasseur 
^  Bourbourg  among  ^e  Aztecs.  This  history  of  an  art-species  is 
in  Mme  cases  almost  as  definite  as  that  of  tlie  people  of  wnose  re¬ 
mains  it  constitutes  a  part.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  study 
of  variants  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  chronology. 

Among  these  variants  those  of  the  human  face,  as 
reduced  to  the  simplest  lines,  are  the  most  striking, 
many  of  them  being  fully  illustrated  in  the  work. 
Many  of  the  Celtic  designs  bear  great  resemblance  to 
others  of  Central  America.  Professor  Allen  is  possibly 
not  aware  that  the  same  resemblance  occurred  to  Captain 
Bedford  Pirn  or  to  Berthold  Seemann,  and  that  it  was 
illustrated  in  their  joint  work,  *  Jottings  in  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito  *  (London :  18di)).  Professor 
Allen’s  remark  that  the  four  cardinal  points  are  often 
represented  by  four  full  faces  may  receive  confirmation 
from  the  common  four-faced  Gnostic  amulets.  Nothing 
can  be  more  curious  than  to  observe  the  extraordinary 
variations  or  simplifications  of  the  human  face  and  form 
us  here  given,  and  the  reader  who  studies  them  for  the 
first  time  in  this  book  may  bo  amazed  or  amused  at 
finding  that  there  is,  or  was,  a  meaning  in  numbers  of  the 
barbarous  signs  and  apparently  unmeaning  lines  and 
curves  on  Indian  coins  or  in  early  architecture.  And 
here  I  may  observe  that  a  perusal  of  Professor  Allen’s 
sober  and  common-seusihle  explanations  of  such  gro¬ 
tesque  signs  might  save  many  an  interpreter  of  myths, 
symbols,  and  mysteries  of  the  old  Faber  and  Higgins 
school  much  trouble  and  ridicule. 

Man  is  inherently  a  scmwlor,  and  something  among  his 
attempts  at  artistic  outlines  must  be  attributed  to  that  same 
desire  which  marks  curtain  uncultured  persons  who  cannot  resist 
the  tendency  to  carve  rude  designs,  or  write  their  names  at  noted 
localities. 

By  a  study  of  the  conventional  marks  for  man,  or  the 
sun,  trees,  or  serpents,  or  the  tribal  marks  of  Arabs  or 
Algonquins  or  the  like,  the  world  over,  we  may  ere  long 
e^ily  explain  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland,  or  any 
similar  mysteries  of  rude  luces. 

Professor  Allen’s  method  of  classifying  and  explain¬ 
ing  rudimentary  forms  in  Art  is  so  obvious  and  simple 
that  few  will  be  likely  to  dissent  from  him.  His  style 
is  very  clear,  and  his  abundant  and  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  amply  explain  all  his  points.  The  deduction 
which  I  am  most  inclined  to  draw  from  his  book  is  that 
modem  science  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any  form  of 


Art  except  the  Greek,  and  that  as  regards  this,  it  aims, 
or  is  tending  to  a  vastly  more  extended  scope,  both  of 
creation  and  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful,  than  any 
Greek  ever  dreamed  of.  And  though  the  road  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ineffable  and  dream-like  through  the 
terrible  transition  era  of  facts  may  seem  Gradgrinding 
and  terrible,  it  has  nevertheless  at  its  end  a  better  ana 
purer  Art  tlian  tho  world  has  ever  before  known.  Thi* 
is  more  than  men  of  science  venture  to  declare,  yet  it 
is  but  a  small  part  of  what  they  will  one  day  effect.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  that  thousands  of  really  earnest 
minds  should  go  on  for  many  years,  familiarising  them¬ 
selves  with  everything  that  is  pure  and  tme  in  nature, 
from  the  smallest  infusoria  to  the  structure  of  moun¬ 
tains,  without  developing  a  new  Art  and  a  new  method 
of  appreciating  the  Beautiful. 

Charles  G.  Leland. 


SHAKSPEARE  DIVERSIONS. 

Shakspeare  Diversions :  a  Medley  of  Motley  Wear,  By  Francis 
Jacox.  London :  Dalby,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

When  Lord  Karnes  and  his  ‘  Elements  of  Criticism  * 
were  being  discussed  by  Johnson  and  his  associates, 
Murphy  said,  “  He  seems  as  if  he  had  been  for  years  ana¬ 
tomising  the  heart  of  man,  and  peeping  into  every  cranny 
of  it.”  ”  It  is  easier  to  w'rite  that  book  than  to  read  it,” 
was  Goldsmith’s  contribution  to  the  criticisms.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  other  books  besides  the  ‘  Elements 
of  Criticism.*  To  write  a  book  in  the  present  day, 
judging  from  the  number  published,  does  not  seem 
difficult,  but  to  read  the  majority  of  them  is  not  easy. 
The  critic  is  the  literary  camel.  He  is  bound  to  wander 
through  deserts  barren  of  thoughts,  of  imagination,  of 
wit  and  of  fancy.  Authors — the  men  for  whom  he 
patiently  labours — treat  him  with  ingratitude.  Mr. 
Jacox  says  with  grim  satisfaction  that  “  time  annihilates 
critics.”  But  if  many  books  like  ‘  Shakspeare  Diver¬ 
sions  ’  are  published,  time  will  not  be  the  only  murderer 
of  critics.  Mr.  Jacox  tells  us  that  “  this  volume  is,  in 
purpose  and  intent,  an  instalment  only ;  ”  “a  second 
scries  is  ready  in  manuscripts.”  But  wo  are  happy  to 
say  it  is  for  readers  to  decide  when  it  will  be  published. 
We  feel  certain  that  no  one  with  the  strongest  con¬ 
stitution  could  read  ‘  Shakspeare  Diversions  ’  through. 

Mr.  Jacox’s  greatest  enemy  could  not  accuse  him  of 
writing  a  book.  By  tho  help  of  many  a  pot  of  paste 
and  many  a  pair  of  scissors  he  has  compiled  a  volume 
of  a  motley  character.  He  ought  not  to  have  called  it 
‘  Shakspeare  Diversions  ’ ;  a  fitter  title  would  have  been 
‘  Jacox  Diversions.’  It  is  sad  to  think  to  what  ignoble 
uses  men  will  put  the  great  dramatist.  Lecturers  on 
English  in  girl’s  schools  use  him  as  a  peg  to  hang  their 
empty  conceits  on.  Mr.  Jacox  uses  him  as  a  label  for 
his  w'ork.  He  heads  a  cliapter  with  a  motto  from 
Shakspeare,  and  he  proceeds  ‘‘  to  ply  his  chosen  text 
with  parallels.” 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  “  Sweet  rose  untimely 
plucked,”  and  Mr.  Jacox  informs  us  that  from  time 
to  time  there  arises  a  protest  as  from  the  writer  in 
cinestion  against  tho  “  pretty  but  false  fancy  ”  that 
whom  tho  gods  love  die  young.  But  is  there  not  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  the  pretty  fancy.  A  man  can¬ 
not  have  tho  great  poetic  heart  without  some  of  the 
great  poetic  pains.  It  is  these  pains  wdiich  destroy  tho 
frail  tenements  of  clay  in  which  great  souls  are  lodged. 
The  poet  suffers  from  hopes  and  fears  of  which  the 
inferior  order  of  beings  know  nothing.  He  has 
moments  of  infinite  joy  and  infinite  sorrow.  The 
digestion  of  an  ordinary  mortal  seldom  suffers  from 
either.  If  Keats  had  been  a  robust  man  with  a  good 
digestion,  he  most  probably  would  have  been  a  good 
country  apothecary,  and  have  lived  to  ripe  age.  But  it 
is  also  very  probable  that  he  would  not  have  written 
‘  Endymion.’  Barry  Cornwall,  in  one  of  his  dramatic 
fragments,  says, 

He’s  dead ;  he  died 

Yoaog  ;  as  the  great  will  die ;  as  summer  dies. 

By  drought  aud  its  own  ferer  burnt  to  death. 
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Some  who  dip  into  this  volume  no  doubt  will  be 
attracted  bj  the  chapter  with  the  taking  title,  “  Good 
Looks  at  a  Looking-glass.’*  It  was  a  wise  fool  who 
said,  “  There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made 
months  in  the  glass.”  Thackeray  utters  a  benediction 
upon  the  sex  in  that  attitude.  “  It’s  their  place,”  he 
says ;  “  they  fly  to  it  naturally ;  it  pleases  them,  and 
they  adorn  it.”  The  mirror  is  an  aid  to  a  part  of 
woman’s  mission,  which  is  to  please  and  be  charming. 
There  is  good  of  itself  in  beauty.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  woman  cultivates  her  mind  that  she 
ceases  to  be  sweet,  tender,  and  beautiful.  The  educated 


EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN 


SPAIN. 

By  Mrs.  Harr^. 


Ekpailola$  ;  or^  Everyday  lAfe  in  Spain 
London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Harvey’s  volume  invites  the  reader 
to  expect  some  light  upon  the  subject  which  has  lately 
been  discussed  in  the  Times  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Hugh  Rose’s  ‘  Untrodden  Spain.’  Mr.  Rose  alleged 
that  there  are  inland  towns  in  Spain  where  the  children 
run  about  stark  naked  in  the  streets,  where  there  are  no 
bookshops,  where  a  girl  cannot  walk  a  few  paces  in  a 
public  place  without  losing  her  character  for  ever,  and 
where  unpaid  magistrates  enter  office  without  a  shilling 


woman  prizes  her  beauty  as  she  ought.  The  ignorant,  and  leave  it  with  money  enough  to  set  up  a  cafe  or  build 


shallow  woman  is,  as  a  rule,  vain.  There  was  no  vanity 
in  Romola,  but  it  was  the  ruin  of  Hetty.  Poor  Hetty  I 
She  used  to  be  angry  with  her  bit  of  a  glass  every  time 
she  dressed  by  it,  l^cause  of  the  numerous  dim  blotches 
sprinkled  over  it,  which  no  rubbing  would  remove ; 
though  even  that  mottled  old  mirror  could  not  help 
sending  back  a  lovely  image.  There  is  a  fine  touch 
of  human  nature  in  the  vain  Bathsheba,  in  ‘  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,’  looking  at  the  mirror 
as  she  drives  through  the  turnpike  gate.  That 
action  is  the  key-note  of  her  whole  character.  Ethel 
Newcome  looks  fix)m  the  grandmamma  who  foresees 
in  her  the  prettiest  Countess  of  England  to  “  the 
glass,  which  very  likely  repeated  on  its  shining  face 
the  truth  her  elder  had  just  uttered.  Shall  we  quarrel  j 
with  the  girl  for  that  dazzling  reflection ;  for  owning 
that  charming  truth,  and  submitting  to  the  conscious 
triumph  ?  Give  her  her  part  of  vanity,  of  youth,  of 
desire  to  rule,  and  to  be  admired.”  Mr.  Jacox  quot^  a 
grumbling  passage  in  Anthony  a  Wood’s  diary  where 
that  spiteful  old  Oxford  man  complains  sorely  that  the 
Warden  of  Merton  College  did,  “  by  the  motion  of  his 
lady,  put  the  college  to  unnecessary  charges  and  very 
frivolous  expenses,  among  which  were  a  very  large 
looking-glass  for  her  to  see. her  ugly  face  and  body  to 
the  middle,  and  perhaps  lower,  which  was  bought  in 
Hilary  Term  1674,  and  cost,  as  the  bursar  told  me, 
about  10  li.” 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  reviewer  to  follow  Mr. 
Jacox  in  all  the  heterogeneous  subjects  he  has  brought 
together  by  the  mighty  power  of  paste.  His  range  is 
a  wide  one ;  it  extends  from  the  tragic  words  “  never 


more  to  “  scant  of  shirts.”  We  wish  he  had  omitted 
the  “  Chapter  of  Emptied  Sockets.”  He  informs  us 
“a  monstrous  chapter  might  be  made  of  Emptied 
Sockets.”  We  agree  with  him.  But  is  anyone  the 
better  when  it  is  made.  Mr.  Jacox  says,  “  Mutilation 
M  detestable  is  sorry  stuff*  for  poetry  at  the  best.”  But 
it  is  also  detestable  to  ply  one’s  scissors  and  make  a 
chapter  full  of  ghastly  records  of  frightful  mutilations. 
Falstaff*,  fumbling  with  the  sheets,  is  also  made  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  an  extremely  disagreeable  chapter  about  “  The 
restless  hands  and  busy  fingers  of  the  dying,  plucking 
at  the  coverlet,  twitching  the  bed-clothes,  clutching  at 
empty  space.”  Mr.  Jacox  tells  us  that  when  Cuvier 
was  dying,  and  his  fingers  twitching  the  bed-clothes, 
he  said  to  those  around  him — this  proves  the  truth  of 
Charles  Bell’s  “  Nervous  System  ” — “  Ce  sont  les  nerfs  de 
la  volonte  qui  sont  malades.”  Mr.  Jacox  devotes  three 
pages  to  those  who  dying  have  babbled  o’  green  fields. 
Painful  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  the  dying 
alone  who  babble. 

Mr.  Jacox  says,  “As  the  preface  of  this  book  was 
studded  with  quotations,  and  the  book  itself  is  made  up 
of  them,  so,  qualis  ah  inceptOf  let  the  last  page  be. 

Here  break  we  off,  as  the  good  workman  doth, 

That  shapes  the  cloak  according  to  the  cloth.” 

Jacox  has  stolen  the  cloth,  and  has  not  shaped  it 
into  any  form.  His — we  know  not  what  to  call  it — is 
a  medley  of  motley  wear,  and  he  has  made  a  shift  to 
find  a  very  plausible  name.  The  name  is  more  plausible 
than  true.  Mr.  Jacox  displayed  great  powers  of  grim 
humour  when  he  called  it  “  Diversions.” 


a  dozen  houses.  Mrs.  Harvey’s  account  of  the  everyday 
life  of  Spain  might  be  expected  to  throw  light  upon 
these  points,  but  it  does  not.  In  fact,  her  book  enables 
us  to  conjecture  what  Mr.  Rose  may  mean  by  the  title 
‘  Untrodden  Spain,’  applied  to  travels  in  districts  which 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  generations  of 
tourists.  It  is  the  facts,  the  peculiar  side  of  Spanish 
life  disclosed  by  Mr.  Rose,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
“untrodden.”  Mrs.  Harvey  expressly  disclaims  in  her 
preface  any  pretension  to  have  told  anything  new  about 
Spain.  Her  book  is  most  agreeably  written,  contains 
descriptions  of  scenery  which  are  not  forced  and 
laboured  but  are  evidently  the  outcome  of  genuine 
feeling,  and  anecdotes  which  supply  fresh  illustrations 
of  well-known  traits  of  Spanish  character.  The  snow- 
capt  sierras,  the  wide  waste  treeless  plains,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  remains  of  Moorish  architecture,  the  lounging, 
smoking,  picturesque  people,  the  intolerable  cookery,  are 
faithfully  transferred  to  Mrs.  Harvey’s  pages,  but  she 
has  been  too  much  subdued  by  the  languid  genius  of 
the  place  to  make  any  attempt  to  penetrate  energeti¬ 
cally  beneath  the  surface.  We  find  in  her  travels  the 
record  of  a  lady  visiting  Spain  in  search  of  health  and 
amusement,  with  introductions  to  high  society,  and 
gathering  her  views  of  the  masses  from  the  look  of 
them  in  the  streets,  and  from  genial  confidential  talks 
with  servant-maids  and  tradesmen.  She  bravely  at¬ 
tended  every  spectacle  from  vespers  to  bull-fights,  and 
gives  an  account  of  travelling  in  Spain  by  diligence 
which  would  form  a  very  good  companion  picture  to 
Miss  Kate  Field’s  description  of  railway  travelling  in 
Spain,  but  to  our  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people  she  contributes  little  beyond  some  lively  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  political  indifference  and  gener^  indo¬ 
lence  and  deliberation  of  movement. 

When  the  beggar,  whom  Miss  Field  hired  to  show 
her  the  way  quickly  to  the  sanitary  bureau  at  Santander, 
quietly  walked  into  a  tobacconist’s  on  the  way,  bought 
some  tobacco,  made  himself  a  cigarette,  and  deliberately 
lighted  it,  she  thought  she  had  found  the  clue  to  the 
solution  of  a  good  many  Spanish  problems.  Mrs. 
Harvey  has  several  stories  to  tell  in  illustration  of  the 
same  happy  tranquillity  of  disposition  and  reluctance 
to  do  anything  in  a  hurry ;  but  she  has  one  incident  to 
describe  in  which  Spaniards  really  did  display  consider¬ 
able  alacrity,  though  characteristically  enough  it  was 
not  for  anything  practical,  but  only  for  a  bit  of  sen¬ 
sational  reading.  She  thus  describes  the  selling  of 
ElComhate,  “  a  cheap  Republican  newspaper  of  advanced 
opinions :  ” — 

Great  latitude  if  allowed  in  Madrid  to  the  prees,  and  personal 
abuse  of  the  Ministers  usually  passes  unnoticed;  but  El  Combate 
sometimes  exceeds  all  bounds,  and  occasionally  indulges  in  an 
article,  so  exceptionally  violent,  that  the  editor  is  fined,  the  paper 
suppressed,  and  the  day  of  its  re-appearance  is  doubtful. 

No  sooner  is  the  cry  of  El  Combate  heard  than  the  street  is  in  an 
uproar.  Hundreds  hurry  out  of  the  caf6s,  because  everyone  who 
wishes  to  boy  a  copy  must  stand  ready,  with  his  money  in  his  hand, 
as  the  newsmen  come  rushing  along,  discing  of  their  bundles  of 
papers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  should  an  article  be  suspec^ 
and  a  gendarme  appear  in  pursuit,  the  packets  disappear  in  an  in¬ 
stant  and  away  go  the  vendors  down  the  maae  of  nairow  streets. 

We  one  evening  saw  such  a  chase,  and  most  exciting  and  amus¬ 
ing  it  was,  a  real  case  of  law  oernu  news ;  but  the  newsman  had 
capital  le^  of  which  he  made  good  use,  and  long  before  he  had 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Alcala,  his  papers  were  all  sold,  and  he 
had  fairly  distanced  his  pursuer  who,  encumbered  by  his  long 
sword  and  other  accoutrements,  made  but  an  ineffectual  struggle, 
and  gave  in  when  he  reached  the  rising  ground  near  the  middle  of 
the  street. 
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Amadeus  was  Kin^  when  Mrs.  Harvey  was  in  Spain, 
and  probably  the  difficulties  of  issuing  would 

be  still  greater  now  j  but  her  account  of  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  news  from  the  seat  of  war  might  have  been 
written  within  the  last  few  weeks  : — 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  criers  were  shouting  down  the  streets  that 
a  grMt  battle  had  been  fought,  resulting  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Culist  armj.  The  loss  on  both  sides  bad  been  great,  at  least  four 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  numerous  names  and  many  par¬ 
ticulars  wore  given.  The  next  day  the  great  battle  had  diminished 
to  a  severe  skirmish,  and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  were  re¬ 
duced  to  two  hundred.  As  hours  passed,  the  battle  became  of  less 
and  less  importance,  and  shorter  grew  the  list  of  casualties,  until  at 
last  the  latter  dwindled  to  only  four  men. 

At  first  it  was  a  singular  sensation  to  find  oneself  in  a  country 
where  fighting  and  revolutions  were  going  on,  and  yet  to  know  so 
little  about  them — in  fact,  to  be  unable  to  get  any  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  after  a  time  wo  became  accustomed  to  this  odd  state 
of  things,  and  did  in  Spain  what  many  Spaniards  did,  took  things 
easily,  and  were  satisfi^  if  the  danger  talked  of  did  not  seem  too 
near. 

Generally  it  would  be  found  that  the  scene  of  adventure  changed 
with  every  narrator,  and  dangers  seemed  so  to  fly  before  us,  that  we 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  South  of  Spain  without  en¬ 
countering  any  difficulty  greater  than  an  occasional  delay. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  freshest  chapters  in  Mrs. 
Harvey’s  pleasant  volume  is  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the . 
“  Quinta”  or  country-house  of  a  Spanish  friend,  an  old 
diplomatist,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  years  from  active 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his 
estates  and  the  education  of  his  children.  She  remarks 
very  truly  that  no  Highland  home  in  this  country  is  so 
isolated  and  dependent  on  its  own  resources  as  one  of 
those  “  quintas.”  Part  of  the  journey  to  it  she  made 
in  a  crazy  omnibus  with  a  canvas  awning  drawn  by 
mules,  with  a  ragged  boy  of  thirteen  as  driver ;  the  last 
seven  miles  up  steep  and  difficult  mountain  roads  on  a 
donkey.  The  reception  when  the  “  quinta  ”  was 
reached,  after  many  tumbles,  sometimes  forward  over 
the  donkey’s  neck,  sometimes  backward,  more  gently 
over  its  tail,  was  not  less  primitive  than  the  means  of 
transport ; — 

The  sound  of  the  advancing  party  warned  the  family  of  our 
approach,  and  as  we  crossed  the  stream,  a  small  monastic-looking 
door  in  the  wall  flew  open,  and  out  came  a  crowd  of  men-servants 
and  maids,  children  and  dogs,  headed  by  our  dear  little  friend. 
Countess  L— — ,  quite  as  pretty  and  bright  as  ever,  though  more 
matronly  than  when  we  parted  some  five  years  ago.  Enthusiastic 
was  the  meeting,  the  hubbub  on  the  mountain  was  as  nothing  to  the 
hubbub  now.  Everyone,  master  and  men,  mistress  and  maids, 
talked  and  laughed  at  the  same  time.  The  dogs  barked  their 
approving  sympathy,  and  even  the  donkeys  were  so  inspired  by  the 
vivacity  of  the  scene,  that  they  made  several  delightful  plunges, 
and  then  brayed  with  all  their  might. 
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Cook's  Tourist  Handbook  for  northern  Italy.  London  :  Thomas 
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Cook's  Handbook  to  Florence.  London  :  Thos.  Cook  and  Son.  1875. 
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Beauty  Spots  of  the  Continent.  By  U.  Baden  Pritchard.  London: 
Tinsleys.  1875. 

“  The  pioneers,  inaugurators,  and  promoters  of  the 
principal  systems  of  tours,  by  w’boso  instrumentality 
more  than  three  millions  of  travellers  have  visited  near 
and  distant  places,”  may  fairly  claim  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  touring  Englishman.  We 
are  alike  unwilling  and  unable  to  deprive  Mr.  Cook  of 
the  merit  of  opening  up  the  Continent  to  a  large  number 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  whom  it  would  without 
him  have  remained  a  sealed  mystery,  but  wo  ttike  the 
liberty  of  doubting  whether  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  Cook’s  traveller  can  be  altogether  measured  by  the 
amount  of  ground  got  over  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  holiday.  The  danger  of  cheap  tours  is  that 
they  become  superficial,  and  the  tourist  who  in  his 
annual  holiday  has  barely  time  to  see  half  Belgium  or  a 
third  of  Normandy  thoroughly',  finds  that  within  the 
calendar  month  allowed  by  his  ticket  he  may,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Cook,  visit  Franco,  Switzerland,  half  of  Italy, 
and  the  whole  of  South  Germany,  returning  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Low  Countries.  Smattering  is  already 
held  in  too  great  repute,  both  in  early  and  later  youth, 


for  us  to  be  able  to  contemplate  without  a  protest  this 
increasing  practice  of  fostering  smatterers  in  later 
life,  and  our  grievance  against  Mr.  Cook  is  that  his 
“  system  ”  goes  to  thicken  our  ordinary  tissue  of  self- 
complacency  instead  of  expanding  the  mind  as  the 
deliberate  piece-meal  system  of  foreign  travel  as 
practised  not  by  our  remote  ancestors  but  by  those  who 
travelled  a  few  years  ago  and  before  Mr.  Cook  conceived 
his  vast  designs. 

But  our  duty  is  to  speak  rather  of  Mr.  Cook  as  an 
author  than  as  a  guide,  leaving  to  each  to  decide 
whether  in  the  latter  capacity  he  may  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  pioneer  of  civilisation  or  of  mere  Philistinism. 
The  book  before  us  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Gradgrind,  for  it  contains  little  beyond  facts,  except 
when  occasionally  these  wander — unconsciously  to  the 
author — into  the  domain  of  fiction.  Mr.  Cook’s  plan  is 
a  simple  one.  He  begins  by  indicating  the  various 
routes  by  which  the  traveller  starting  from  Paris  may 
reach  either  of  the  principal  cities  of  Northern  Italy  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  Mont  Cenis,  the 
Comiche,  the  Brenner,  the  Splugen,  and  the  Simplon 
are  run  over  in  the  exact  number  of  hours  in  which  a 
breathless  traveller  might,  regardless  of  comfort,  per¬ 
form  the  journey ;  whilst  the  Italian  lakes  are  dismissed 
with  a  curtness  which  does  neither  honour  to  them  nor 
justice  to  the  hotels  on  their  shores  with  which  Mr. 
Cook  has  entered  into  business  relations.  Turin  is  at 
length  reached,  and  the  traveller,  who  has  but  this 
guide-book  to  pioneer  him,  might  fancy  that  it  contains 
but  one  hotel.  This,  indeed,  is  the  glaring  fault  of  Mr. 
Cook’s  work,  and  one  which  must  render  it  practically 
useless  to  any  but  a  Cook’s  excursionist,  for  only  in  the 
case  of  one  city,  Florence,  is  the  name  of  a  second  hotel 
given ;  and  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
addition  to  the  above-named,  only  Genoa,  Verona, 
Padua,  Venice,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Bologna  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  possess  any  hotels  at  all.  No  explanation  of 
this  process  of  unnatural  selection  is  given,  and  it  can 
only  be  guessed  at  from  two  hypotheses — one  being  that 
Mr.  Cook’s  tourists  must  never  devote  more  than  an 
Lour  or  two  to  other  cities  ;  the  other,  that  the  hotels 
of  the  remaining  towns,  and  the  rival  establishments  in 
those  mentioned  not  receiving  Mr.  Cook’s  hotel  coupons, 
are  to  be  punished  in  this  way  for  their  shortsighted¬ 
ness  and  obstinacy.  Either  theory  is  compatible  with 
the  internal  evidence  which  this  Guide  contains.  For 
instance,  at  Bergamo  not  a  word  is  said  about  the 
Church  of  San  Tomaso  in  limine,  a  small  but  perfect 
example  of  the  round-arched  Gothic,  and  unsurpassed 
among  the  eleventh-century  buildings  in  Lombardy.  At 
Brescia,  the  visitor  might  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Duomo  Vecchio  is  perhaps  the  best  preserved  specimen 
of  a  circular  church  in  North  Italy,  and  that  it  served 
as  the  model  to  the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  thence  was  subsequently  copied  in 
numerous  instances  throughout  Germany.  At  Milan, 
where  some  pages  are  devoted  to  guiding  the  traveller, 
not  a  hint  is  dropped  that  the  fine  old  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  was,  down  to  the  eighth  century,  the  original 
cathedral  of  the  city,  and  consequently  the  scene  of  St. 
Augustine’s  baptism.  Nor  is  any  explanation  given  to 
him  of  the  handsome  colonnade  of  figures,  borrowed 
from  some  ancient  pagan  temple,  w  hich  are  to  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  church.  In  the  Brera  Gallery,  again, 
out  of  four  hundred  pictures,  scarcely  five-and-twenty 
are  thought  worthy  of  special  note ;  and  the  traveller 
might  leave  the  gallery  in  complete  ignorance  that  it 
contains  the  finest  works  of  one  of  the  sw’eetest  masters 
of  the  Milanese  school — Luini,  whose  name  is  not  once 
mentioned.  To  remark  upon  a  tithe  of  omissions  of 
this  sort,  wLich  meet  one  at  every  page,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  Mr.  Cook’s  Guide. 
Its  publication  will  probably  be  an  additional  source  of 
gain  to  that  enterprising  impresario  ;  but  to  our  minds, 
to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  own  favourite  authors, 
Mr.  Howells,  its  success  will  “  speak  eloquently  of  the 
large  amount  of  vulgar  and  rapacious  innocence  drifting 
about  the  world.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  due  to  the  author  to  say 
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that  his  guide-book  is  well  printed,  well  arranged,  and 
cheap ;  and  that  he  has,  by  the  addition  of  a  traveller’s 
calendar,  founded  upon  a  suggestion  thrown  out  in  a 
paper  in  Ma-cmillans  Magazine,  introduced  a  feature  of 
novelty  which,  when  properly  developed,  will  prove  of 
considerable  use  and  interest. 

The  portions  of  this  guide-book  referring  to  Florence 
and  Venice  have  been  reprinted  separately,  and  may  be 
had  for  the  small  sum  of  one  shilling  ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  economy  we  think  that  those  who  wish  to  profit  by 
what  they  see  will  stick  to  the  old-fashioned  and  more 
costly  Murray. 

If  Mr.  Pritchard  be  not  a  Cook’s  tourist  he  deserves 
to  be.  In  the  course  of  nine  short  holidays  he  has 
managed  to  ransack  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  Tyrol,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Norway,  and  having 
got  safely  home  again  devotes  his  time  to  inflicting  upon 
the  public  a  volume  of  travels,  to  compile  which  he 
need  never  have  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country.  The  plan  adopted  apparently,  if 
not  actually,  by  Mr.  Pritchard  has  been  to  read 
up  BaBdeker,  Murray,  and  any  other  handbook,  and 
to  reproduce  their  information  diluted  with  his 
own  comments.  His  own  remarks,  however, 
chiefly  refer  to  his  own  country,  and  his  experiences  lie 
within  its  borders,  so  that  the  stock  of  original  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  places  to  which  the  various  chapters 
of  his  book  relate  is  represented  by  a  zero.  We  will 
defy  the  most  diligent  reader  of  Mr.  Pritchard’s  excur¬ 
sions  to  rise  from  the  perusal  with  any  additional  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  places  described,  of  the  means  of  getting 
thither,  or  of  the  accommodation  to  be  found  there, 
unless  it  be  of  that  variety  of  knowledge  known  as  the 
inaccurate.  Mr.  Pritchard’s  grammar  is  often  as  surpris¬ 
ing  as  his  orthography,  and  his  ideas  of  distance  surpass 
both  in  incorrectness.  Monte Monterone,  Monte  Crystallo, 
Franzeshohe,' Penticosa,  Routes  Thermaux,  are  among 
such  inelegancies.  Nothing  that  he  says  of  a  place  fills  the 
reader  with  any  desire  of  seeing  it,  if  it  be  unknown  to 
him ;  and  if  it  be  a  spot  with  which  pleasant  associa¬ 
tions  are  already  mixed  up,  he  will  shrink  from  seeing 
them  ruthlessly  touched  by  so  unsympathetic  a  hand. 
Mr.  Pritchard  has  found  a  publisher,  and  we  must 
therefore  presume  that  he  will  find  readers.  We  trust 
that  their  satisfaction  in  making  their  way  to  the  “  Beauty 
Spots  of  the  Continent  ”  may  not  be  marred  as  ours  have 
been  by  constantly  falling  foul  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  by 
having  our  teeth  set  on  edge  by  his  want  of  tact  and 
total  absence  of  all  power  of  expressing — if,  indeed,  he 
possesses  that  of  feeling — the  sensations  which  such 
scenes  produce  upon  the  mind.  L.  G.  R. 
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Fay  Arlington.  By  Anne  Beale.  In  Three  Volumes.  London : 

Hurst  and  Blackett.  1875. 

Friedemann  Bach;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  an  Idealist.  London  : 

Samuel  Tinsley.  1876. 

Out  of  Society  ;  or.  Won  at  Last.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Pulleyne. 

In  Three  Volumes.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1875. 

Scarsclijf  Rocks.  By  E.  S.  Maine.  In  Three  Volumes.  London : 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1875. 

Miss  Beale’s  new  work  deserves  a  fuller  notice  than 
our  space  will  allow.  The  reader’s  interest  in  a  simple 
and  transparent  plot  is  sustained  by  a  succession  of 
effective  scenes,  in  which  clever  dialogue  abounds.  The 
general  tone  is  lively,  and  the  action  is  on  the  whole 
brisk.  The  serious  episodes  are  rendered  with  grace 
and  feeling,  while  the  lighter  portions  are  very  amusing, 
often  laughable.  The  greatest  criminal  portrayed  is  a 
jilt  and  a  fortune-hunter,  and  the  deaths  in  bed  of  two 
old  men  are  the  most  terrible  events,  so  that  there  is  a 
most  satisfactory  absence  of  “  sensation.” 

The  heroine  is  Anglo-French,  and  speaks  an  idiom 
all  her  own.  She  is  indeed  a  tricksey  spirit  full  of 
mischief,  fun,  and  caprice.  Her  exuberant  vivacity 
is  well  set  off*  by  the  staid  Elinor  Oreburn  and  her 
ethereal  invalid  sister,  the  beautiful  daughters  of  a 
nonchalant,  sarcastic,  but  tender-hearted  baronet,  whose 
character  is,  next  to  Fay’s,  the  most  highly  finished 
in  the  book.  His  property  is  swamped  by  heavy  | 


mortgages  held  by  his  neighbour  General  Arling¬ 
ton.  In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  General  Arling¬ 
ton’s  outcast  brother  Sir  Gilbert  Orebum  receives 
I  his  orphan  daughter  to  transfer  to  her  uncle,  who, 

I  however,  declines  to  acknowledge  her  identity  and 
legitimacy,  and  is  furious  at  Sir  Gilbert’s  taking  charge 
of  her.  The  doubts  as  to  her  birth  are,  we  venture  to 
think,  cleared  up  a  little  too  soon,  as  the  subsequent 
prolongation  of  Fay’s  childish  flirtation  with  Elinor’s 
lover,  and  the  consequent  jealousy  of  her  own  partner, 
hang  rather  heavy  after  the  settlement  of  the  main 
question.  This  rude  outline  will  only  serve  to  stimulate 
i  curiosity.  Miss  Beale’s  canvas  is  full  of  figures,  drawn 
with  skilful  lines  and  delicate  touch.  Our  only  point  of 
cavil  is  a  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Grundy  allows  young 
ladies  to  travel  to  France  with  young  men  who  are  not 
relatives.  , 

‘Friedemann  Bach’  is  a  paraphrase,  by  a  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  of  a  German  historical  romance.  The  hero  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  of  whom  we 
have  some  interesting  pictures.  The  book  will  be  very 
welcome  to  lovers  of  music.  General  readers,  however, 
need  not  be  frightened.  For  them  there  is  some  love- 
making  and  plenty  of  Saxon  court  intrigue;  while 
Frederick  the  Great  figures  more  than  once,  notably  in 
an  interview  with  Lafayette,  whom  he  is  represented  as 
snubbing  unmercifully.  The  action  extends  from  1717 
to  1785,  and  includes  the  career  of  the  Saxon  minister. 
Count  Bruhl,  with  which  magnificent  charlatan  the  hero 
is  connected  as  the  lover  of  his  daughter  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  object  of  an  illicit  passion  on  the  part  of  his  wife. 
The  result  of  this  embroglio  was  that  the  young  organist 
was  illegally  imprisoned,  and  thereby  driven  mad.  He 
recovered  sufficiently  to  accept  the  post  of  organist  at 
Hallo  from  Frederick.  On  the  condemnation  of  his 
oratorio,  “  Lucifer,”  he  became  a  vagrant,  and  dragged 
on  a  miserable  existence  to  a  great  age.  Ho  was  an 
idealist  in  the  sense  of  being  a  genius  without  common 
sense  or  mental  equilibrium.  The  volume  contains 
many  striking  and  interesting  scenes,  and  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  perusal. 

‘Out  of  Society  *  contains  some  descriptions  of  up¬ 
holstery  and  female  costume  which  quite  recal  the  gor¬ 
geous  style  of  the  Premier.  It  comprises  at  least  three 
stories  rolled  into  one,  without  any  serious  attempt  at 
fusion.  In  the  two  first  volumes  there  are  some  clever 
scenes  in  a  satirical  vein.  The  motive  of  the  book 
seems  to  bo  the  exposure  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  a 
bloated  aristocracy  and  plutocracy.  Of  the  story, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  need  only  ho  said  that  it  opens 
in  the  sweet  style  of  Lawrence,  and  tapers  off*  into 
dull  prosaic  morality.  The  female  sex  is  illustrated  by 
a  pretty  fool,  a  pretty  devil,  and  a  pretty  saint,  who,  b^ 
the  way,  after  being  sent  into  a  convent  by  her  ascetio 
lover,  the  Rev.  Adrian  Hope,  marries  the  plutocrat 
Jones  for  the  sake  of  the  good  she  could  do  with  his 
money.  The  authoress  is  just  a  little  vulgar,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  talks  nonsense,  e.y.,  “  It  takes  many  quantities 
to  form  a  whole,  and  ‘  the  ball  rolls  on  *  heedless  of  sin 
or  sorrow,  of  evil  or  of  good,  till  it  stands  transfixed  on 
the  threshold  of  that  other  world.”  In  future  editions 
it  might  be  well  to  spell  “idyl”  with  two  I’s,  and 
“  peaen  ”  paean.  With  all  its  faults,  some  of  which  are 
in  themselves  amusing,  Mrs.  Pulleyne’s  book  is  read¬ 
able  and  promising.  She  should  give  up  moralising, 
though. 

We  have  found  ‘  Scarscliff  Rocks  ’  very  hard  to 
climb.  Maud  Eliot,  the  rather  “  fast  ”  daughter  of  the 
clergyman  of  a  fishing  village  in  the  north  of  England, 
is  an  uninteresting  heroine.  Mr.  Alick  Gordon  is  aho 
incapable  of  stirring  our  sympathies  strongly.  He  is  a 
specimen  of  the  rough  diamond  type,  having  run  away 
to  sea  as  a  boy  and  passed  many  years  in  New  Zealand. 
Maud  agreed  with  us  in  thinking  Scarscliff*  Rocks  dull, 
but  differed  in  falling  in  love  with  Alick.  He  met  her 
delicate  advances  with  the  susceptibility  natural  to  a 
man  of  nice  honour  who  happens  to  have  a  casual  wife 
lurking  in  some  remote  region.  She  turns  up  in  time 
to  prevent  Alick  going  too  far,  and  finds  out  how  the 
wind  lies.  Almost  all  the  second  volume,  and  part  of 
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require  some'^commensurate  modiBcation  of  the  tune.  ^.The 
song,  No.  6,  The  Rose  and  the  Nightingale/’  we  opened’with 
considerahle  apprehension.  The  melodious  bird  and  the 
odoriferous  flower  have  been  so  frequently  treated  and  mal* 
treated  by  ancient  and  modem  poets  and  musicians,  that 
original  conception  has  well-nigh  become  impossible.  Mr. 
RudalTs  eflbrt  is  hardly  above  the  level  of  hackneyed  senti¬ 
mentalism.  We  would  willingly  miss  this  song  from  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  next  song,  No.  7,  sins,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its 
utter  barrenness  of  sentiment.  What  musical  material  Mr. 
Rudall  can  have  discovered  in  such  lines  as  But  it’s  ^By  to 
fare  like  a  great  black  crow,”  we  fail  to  perceive.  We  are 
even  uncertain  whether  he  means  his  song  to  be  humorous 
or  a  mixture  of  both 


the  third,  is  a  retrospect  showing  how  the  necessary 
bigamy  is  on  her  part,  Alick  having  been  a  second 
string.  Out  of  gratitude  to  Maud,  who  is  very  kind  to 
the  woman,  Barbara  not  only  sets  Alick  free  by  confes¬ 
sion,  but  makes  matters  quite  comfortable  by  going 
down  in  an  emigrant  ship.  Maud’s  fishing  adventure 
and  Alick’s  interview  with  his  pseudo-wife  are  fine 
specimens  of  genuine  “sensation.” 


MUSIC. 

Sffnffjt  from  Bailey's  “  Festus."  Set  to  Music  by  II.  A.  Rudall. 

London  :  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.  . 

We  have  repeatedly  on  former  occasions  expressed  our  will¬ 
ingness  and  special  desire  to  acknowledge  any  signs  of  native 
English  talent  in  whatever  branch  of  music  we  should  meet 
with  them.  We  have  also  pointed  out  the  Song  as  the  branch 
of  art  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  embodiment  of  national 
feeling  and  talent  such  as  music  admits  of.  It  is,  therefoie, 
with  particular  satisfaction  that  we  welcome  the  above-named 
songs,  evincing  as  they  do  not  only  individual  gift  of  no  mean 
order,  but  also  laudable  freedom  from  that  strict  adherence  to 
foreign  types  of  art  which  has  proved  fatal  to  the  etforts — nay, 
to  the  very  existence — of  an  English  school  of  music.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  Mr.  Rudall  has  emancipated  himself 
from  the  form  of  the  song  as  developed  by  the  great  German 
composers  (an  emancipation  which  in  this  case  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  wilful  barnarism) ;  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
serving  a  distinct  musical  idiom,  no  less  national  than  indi¬ 
vidual.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable  ns  we  meet  with  it 
in  a  composer  whose  name  is  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  or  at 
least  to  us.  Wo  are  totally  ignorant  of  his  musical  antece¬ 
dents,  or  of  the  school  to  which  he  owes  his  training.  We 
should  conclude  him  to  be  a  young  composer,  less  perhaps 
from  certain  formal  imperfections,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
revert  presently,  than  from  the  fact  of  his  having  chosen 
Bailey’s  Festus  ”  as  the  starting-point  of  his  musical  flight. 
Who  but  a  young  man  could  be  inspired  by  the  shadowy  love 
of  “  Lucifer  the  Star,”  or  similar  effusions  in  that  spasmodic 

S reduction  P  **  Sentiment  is  a  kind  of  dish,”  Elia  writes  to 
is  friend  among  the  antipodes,  “  which  above  all  requires  to 
bo  served  up  hot,  or  sent  off  in  water-plates,  that  your  friend 
may  have  it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself.  If  it  have  time  to  cool 
it  is  the  most  tasteless  of  all  cold  meats.”  It  requires 
indeed  a  youthful  palate  to  relish  Bailey’s  juvenile  senti¬ 
mentalities  after  the  lapse  of  several  decades.  We  will, 
however,  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Rudall  about  the  choice  of 
words  from  which,  as  we  indicated  before,  he  has  managed  to 
derive  genuine  musical  inspiration.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
g^eat  privileges  of  music  frequently  to  invest  the  poet’s 
words*  with  a  significance  and  depth  of  which  he  himself  was 
unconscious  while  writing  them.  Cases  of  this  kind,  where 
insignificant  or  even  trivial  words  have  been  sutiused  with  the 
light  of  poetry  by  great  composers,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  such  masters  as  Mozart  and  Schubert,  who,  as  a  rule,  were 
lamentably  uncritical  in  their  choice  of  texts.  By  this  remark, 
however,  wo  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  Mr.  Bailey’s 
poetry  is  altogether  without  merit,*  much  less  that  Mr.  Rudall’s 
achievement  entitles  him  to  rank  with  men  of  genius  like  those 
just  mentioned.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  various  short¬ 
comings  which  wo  have  discovered  in  Mr.  Rudall’s  production, 
and  which  we  prefer  to  state  here  at  once,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
close  our  remarks  with  the  major  chord  of  uumixod  approba¬ 
tion.  It  can  of  course  not  be  our  intention  to  enter  in  this 
place  into  technical  details  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  explain  without  the  aid  of  musical  notation.  More  for  the 
benefit  of  ]\Ir.  Rudall  than  for  that  of  our  readers  we  will  add 
that  the  introduction,  in  the  accompaniment,  of  the  A  flat  chord 
at  the  end  of  the  first  verse  in  Song  1  (p.  2,  bar  9)  greatly  mars 
the  effect,  the  harmonic  base  of  the  vocal  part  being  by  this 
means  improperly  anticipated.  In  this  otherwise  beau¬ 
tiful  song  w'e  also  notice  to  a  certain  degree  that 
want  of  formal  decision  and  measure  so  essentially 
characteristic  of  an  inexperienced  hand.  The  repetition 
three  or  four  times  over  of  the  refrain  “Any  like  thee” 
appears  musically  almost  like  a  coda  in  the  middle  of  a 
piece.  This  anomaly,  however,  is  in  the  present  case  atoned 
lor,  and  unity  restored,  by  the  recurrence  at  the  end  of  the 
song  of  the  introductory  phrase.  In  another  song,  No.  4,  no 
such  attempt  at  unity  has  been  made,  and  in  consequence  the 
feeling  of  atrophic  alternation  is  entirely  lost.  The  strophic 
principle  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  strictly  adhered  to  in  No.  2, 
where  the  totally  different  endings  of  the  two  verses  decidedly 


or  grim,  or  a  mixture  of  both  ;  to  us  it  seems  simply  uom- 
teresting.  We  finally  have  to  point  out  an  instance  of  what  to 
us  appears  as  want  of  artistic  perception.  Song  No.  4  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  “Lucifer  the  Star’s”  wooing,  while  No.  6  expresses 
Ellisa’s  responsive  worship  of  that  passionate  luminary.  Here 
would  have  been  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  musician  to 
open  the  hidden  sources  of  love’s  communing  by  subtle  touches 


of  harmonious  or  melodious  concord.  Mr.  Rudall  has  entirely 
missed  this  opportunity.  He  writes  two  independent  songs 
without  reference  to  each  other. 

Our  critical  duty  being  thus  performed,  we  acknowledge 
with  pleasure  the  laudable  features  of  Mr.  RudalTs  work. 
What  wo  most  approve  of  is  the  earnestness  and  elevation  of 
artistic  purpose,  which  raises  even  his  most  unsuccessful  effort 
above  the  atmosphere  of  low  popularity  (to  use  a  mild  term) 
almost  exclusively  prevailing  in  modern  English  song.  Three 
of  his  seven  pieces.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
beautiful  songs,  notwithstanding  the  shortcomings  pointed  out 
in  the  above.  No.  2  particularly  is  both  effective  and  artisti¬ 
cally  well  conceived.  The  sentiment  rises  to  a  fine  climax  of 
passion,  and  the  opening  quavers  of  the  accompaniment  are 
cleverly  made  illustrative  both  of  the  rising  river  and  of  the 
feeling  symbolised  by  it.  Wo  con^der  this  song  the  best 
of  the  series,  and  are  glad  to  see  that  here  again  the  succeea 
of  the  musician  is  accounted  for  by  that  of  the  poet. 
Readers  of  “  Festus  ”  will  gladly  recall  to  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing  charming  lyric : — 

Like  an  island  in  the  river 
Art  thou,  my  love,  to  me ; 

And  I  journey  by  thee  ever 
With  a  gentle  ecstacie  ; 

I  rise  to  fall  before  thee, 

I  come  to  kiss  thy  feet ; 

*  To  adorn  thee,  and  adore  thee, 

Mine  only  love,  my  sweet. 

And  thy  love  has  power  upon  me. 

Like  a  dream  upon  a  brain  ; 

For  the  loveliness  which  won  me. 

With  the  love,  too,  doth  remain ; 

And  my  life  it  beautifieth, 

Tho’  love  be  but  a  shade ; 

Known  of  only  where  it  dieth. 

By  the  darkness  it  hath  made. 

To  conclude,  we  advise  Mr.  Rudall  to  study  carefully  the 
different  variations  of  the  song  as  developed  by  the  great 
German  composers,'  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  and  in  more 
modern  times,  Schumann,  Lizst,  and  Robert  Franz.  In  that 
manner  he  will  gain  mastery  of  form ;  the  inspiration  derived 
from  English  popular  song,  together  with  his  individual  gift, 
will,  we  trust,  be  suflicient  to  preserve  him  from  slavish 
imitation.  F.  Hueffbr. 
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•  It  must  of  course  be  understootl  that  our  remarks  are  not  meant 
for  a  cavalier  criticism  of  a  work  like  “  Festus,”  which,  with  its 
beauties  and  its  failures,  belongs  to  tho  history  of  English  literature. 
We  are  concerned  only  with  the  songs  before  us,  by  no  means  the 
most  successful  part  of  the  poem. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  CTontract  for  the  oonTC3raDoe  of  the  Maile  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Nari* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vid  the  Suez  Canal, 
erery  Thiu-sday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindi^  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloes — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.'W. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSUJLVNCE  COMPANY  (Estab¬ 
lished  18«3),  1  CHd  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  1«  4  17  PaU  MaU,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  In 
force  from  May  15th  to  the  Slst  October,  1875.  For  purticulan,  see  Time  Tables 
and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

O.  ITNDLAY. 

Chief  TraflSc  Manager’s  Office,  Euston  Station,  1875. 
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T^HE  CITY  OF  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSIT 

-A  BANK,  118  A  119  CHBAPWDB,  LONDON. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  make  Immediate  Advanoea  on  approved  Person  il 
Security,  Bills  of  Sale,  Trade  Bills,  Freehold  Properties,  Life  Polidos,  Ao. 

Pull  Prospectoses  on  application  to  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Manager. 


From  £S  to  £12  per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  Deposits  for  fixed  period*. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  BRIGHTON,  Oct.  6th 

to  13th.  President— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Abkrdark.  Presidents  of 
Departments — I.  Jurisprudence  and  Law  Amendment — The  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  II.  Education-  Sir  Charles  lius.  Chair¬ 
man  of  London  School  Board.  III.  Health — Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Council — O.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.  Chairman  of  Repression  of 
Crime  Section — Lieut.-Gen.  E.  P.  Duncane,  C.B.,  R.E.,  Chairman  of  Boanl  of 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons.  Prospectuses  and  information  may  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Congress,  Brighton,  or  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
C.  W.  Ryalls,  General  Secretary. 


rpHE  CITY  OF  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSll’ 

-A  BA^,  118  A  119  CHBAP8IDB,  LONDON. 

Deposits,  in  amounts*of  £10  and  upwards,  received  at  Call,  for  which  Interest 
is  allowed  considerably  in  advance  of  the  amount  given  by  the  ordinary  Joint 
Stock  Banks.  Depoeits  received  for  Fixed  PeriodB,  the  Interest  being  payable 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  at  the  foUowing  scale,  viz. : 

Snbject  to  12  months*  notice  of  Withdrawal,  12  per  cent. 
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,,  14  days  ,,  „  5  „ 

JOHN  MARSHALL,  Manager. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  jonmey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers.  ■ 


OYAL  INSURANCE  COMPA 

FIRE  AND  LIFE. 

Head  Offices  :  Liverpool,  London. 

Extract  from  Report  for  the  Year  187A 

Fire  premiums .  £774,681 

Life  premiums .  240,635 

FUNDS. 

Capital  paid  np  .  £289.645  0  0 

Fire  fund  . 354.637  10  0 

Reserve  and  profit  and  loss  .  459.961  0  4 

Lite  funds .  1.858,011  2  0 


COMPANY. 


T3  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

-Li  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


•  TRUSTEES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 


•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  £«}.  »t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  *tSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  logo.  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E*q.,  J.P.  f  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  £.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Bfi^way  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


£2.907,174  12  4 

Independent  Valuation  of  Life  Business  shows  a  Surplus  of  £273,000  over 
Liabilities,  as  at  Slst  December,  1874. 

JOHN  H.  MCLAREN,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  inlLondon. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  snm  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Fjrms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


^HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILUON8. 


^'£fV  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

f^rilE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

-L  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (limited).  • 

CHiief  Offices— 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  KC. 


POSI’nVE  POLICIES  ARE  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE,  AND 
N  ON-FORFEITABLE. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  conditions  of  every  kind  restrictive  of 
the  assured,  except  the  due  payment  of  premiums. 

2.  Indisputable,  os  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  ground  after 
the  policy  has  been  isimed ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  upon 
evidence  called  for  when  the  policy  is  issued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  iwider  the 
ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  claim. 

3.  Non-forfcitable,  because  every  premium  purchases  a  fully  paid-up  policy  or 
Positive  note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  tlie  premium  bears  to  the  sum 
assured,  which  Positive  note  never  lapses,  but  remains  in  force  till  death,  whether 
subsequent  premiums  are  paid  or  not. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Bent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  tkM> 
Birkbbck  Building  Socikty,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOB  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbecic  Frkkhold  Land  Hoenmr,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkrkck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  npnn 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque- books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4 ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


rpUE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 

-L  Archbishop  at  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on  behalf 


STATEMENT  OP  LIFE  BUSINESS,  as  on  Slst  December,  1874. 


Policies  in  Force. 

1 

Amount 

Asaored. 

Annual 

Preminm 

Income. 

i  Life 

1  Assurance 

1  Fund. 

•  £ 

£ 

£ 

England . 

463,374 

20,722 

34,122 

India  . 

.  611 

408,434 

19,378 

21,155 

2,338 

Canada  . 

.  234 

77,707 

3,206 

Total  . 

£949,515 

£43,306 

£57,615 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

The  policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by  any 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


of  this  Hospital,  sold  “  There  Is  no  disease  mors  pitiable  than  that  to  which 
this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one 
long  coarse  has  cooimoaly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingsrlng  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  It  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natoral  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  oould  resist  the  speotacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  posses^  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  miseiy ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  th^  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  bdTore  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore.  Is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUB^RIPTIONS  wiU  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  mo^t  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo,  T.  Hertslet,  £^.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers--  Messrs.  Coutts  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-patients’  Establishment  and  Office — 167  Piocodilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July  nSjBB 
1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Hassall,  ^ptember  23,  1863  ;  Dr.  Lankester,  ^ptember  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letlieby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872.  ^ 

Price  £1  10«.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  6s.  to  £3, 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Rite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10s.  6d.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  6d.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  dd. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretaiy,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Read  “  Water  :  its  Impurities  and  Purification.**  Price,  per  post,  2d.  • 
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THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  28,  1875. 


•VrO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  invalid  can  cun  himself,  without  medicine,  inconTenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DBULCIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarflis,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritabilitv,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartbuim,  headache,  debility,  droi>sy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delici^  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
cont^ns  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  fiyderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859.^ 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  F(X)D.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblencss,  my  eight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

ftreach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Fnmetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revolcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  1 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  hod  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  In  six  weeks’  time,  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.VTION,  ASTHMA, 

4ic. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

XAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELK^IOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^TiVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year.4,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  1  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
beiwme  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  hod 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain-  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  cial  position. — Marchioness  DE  BRRUAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

XAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  I'rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEB1LITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABIIJTY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomain-des-  Isles.” 


DU  BARRY  S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people.  “  Who  retiuire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  soircely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.’^ 

"jPvU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

-1—^  Scurvy,  which  prevailetl  on  board  our  gexsi  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
jnioe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
atrengtb,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  sto^  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Valleiy,  £.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Moudot,  Sburrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydres,  15th  May,  1878.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

^suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  4  lb.,  at  2x. ;  of  1  lb., 
84  6d.  i  2  lb.,  64. ;  5  lb.,  Uj.  ;  121b.,  284, ;  24  lb.,  604. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  24. ;  24  cups,  84.  6d. ;  48  cups,  6 
288  cups,  304. ;  676  cups,  554. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  ami  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  then  even  meat,  lib.,  34.  6<i. : 
2  lb.,  64. ;  24  lb.,  6O4. 

DEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

Ix>ndon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  da 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan  ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  K^scr  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Pocket  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE, 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Ernptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Heodiiche,  having  {loculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  VUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transpasition  of  the  wonls  of  my  laticls,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Laniplough’s  Pj  rctlc  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BDPP-COLOIJRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  IIOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Corn  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


\fRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

iYL  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

]VrRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

-LvJ.  One  Shilling  per  Ikittle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

lY/f  lLLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

-LtA.  6(f.  Pockets.  I4.  and  2«.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  6ic.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  &  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  Loudon. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  ia  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  rc-sisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  bo  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  I64.,  214.,  264.  6</.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
314.  6(i.,  424.,  and  524.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  424.  and  524.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

IHLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

cose  veins,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7t.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— For  the  cure 

of  burns,  aculds,  wounds,  and  ulcers,  this  justly  celebrated  Ointment 
stands  unrivalled.  Its  balsamic  virtues  immeffiately  on  application  lull  the  pain 
and  smarting,  protect  the  exposed  nerves  from  the  air,  ^ve  to  the  vessels  the 
vigour  necessary  to  heal  the  sore,  and  confer  on  the  blood  a  purity  which  permits 
it  only  to  lay  down  healthy  flesh  In  the  place  of  that  destroyed.  Holloway’s 
Pills,  simultaneously  taken,  must  assist  the  Ointment’s  purifying  and  soothing 
powers.  Together  these  medicaments  act  like  a  charm.  Travellers  embarking  for 
unwholesome  climates,  where  pestilential  airs  are  (^instantly  producing  fever, 
should  provide  thennelves  with  tliese  remedies,  which  wiU  assuredly  save  them 
nights  of  weary  watching  and  days  of  pain. 
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furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

<  NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FUENITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 


V  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
HomoBopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


ISrUD^  VERITA-S.— OREY  TTATT?. 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


T^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

-Hi  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insnrance  Companies,  is  in  a  pt)8ition  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan* 
tageous  terms  on  Thcat-es,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarnbber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  haziurdous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  OflQoes  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  18rkli. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 

JOHN  TAN  N’S 

12/ E!  L  I -A.  OST  O  S-A-IFES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

“pvILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuations  and 

-1.^  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 

1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

'  Terms  moderate. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl- like  Whitenem, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imports  a  pleimlng  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Ferfamen,  and  at 

ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 

TTLVL  &  SON, 

-O-  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

TTEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

D-  WITH  PlUCKS  OP 

BEDSTEADS,* 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

In  consequence  of  Spurions  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  St  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
N  E  W  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

‘‘LEA  &  PERRINS,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

KW  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  St  BLA0K< 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughont  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

tJEAL  &  SON, 

-A.X  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

TpiIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-1-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depflt— 

20  GREAT  TITCH  FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

IT’  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  eolation  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  St  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  thrrughout  the  world. 

and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Fortman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

_L  J.  celebrated  Sauce  are  particnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  St  SON,  hears  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

£luabeth  Latmb^.’* 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

KKS8ION.  187IM1. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  comnienoe  on  Monday, 
October  4.  Introductory  Lecture  at  8  p.m.  by  Trofetwor  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fbie  Art«)  will  begin  on  Tueeday,  October  5.  Intraiuctory  Lecture 
nt  3  P.M.,  by  l’rf>f.  Alex.  W.  B.  Kennedy,  C.B.  Introductory  l.«cture  for  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arte  on  the  eame  day,  at  4.30  P.M.,  by  Professor  B.  J. 
Poirnter,  A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Department  of 
the  Applied  Sciencee)  will  begin  on  Tnewlay,  October  6. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will  RE-OPEN 
on  I'waday,  September  21.  -  - 

Proepectiiaes  of  tlie  varlou*  Departmente  of  the  (College,  containing  full  infor¬ 
mation  reepectlng  Clanee-H,  Fees,  UayH,  and  Hours  of  Attendance,  Ac.,  and  Copies 
of  the  RegulaUons  n>lating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhllrftions,  Scholarships, 
and  ITiies  ojicn  to  Competition  by  Students  of  the  several  Faculties,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Olflcc  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  MiHlical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  ond  also  that  for  the 
Andrews  Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science),  will  be 
held  at  the  College  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland, 
and  Great  Northern  Iluilways.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

August,  1875.  Secretary  to  the  CkiunciL 


COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL. 


UNIVERSITY 

Head  Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

VIoe-Mostcr— E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 


The  SCHOOL  will  RF.-OPEN  for  New  Pupils  on  Tcespav,  Skptembeh  2l8t, 
at  y.30  A.M.  The  School  Session  is  divided  into  throe  equal  Terms.  Fee,  £8  per 
Term,  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term.  O^'ninaitics,  Fencing,  Drilling, 
and  Advanced  Drawing  ore  extras. 

Extensive  aiiditionul  bnildings,  including  npaclons  Lecture-rooms  for  the 
Classes  of  Cheinistrj'  and  Experimental  Phj'sics.  have  recently  been  completed 
for  the  tue  of  the  Pupils  attending  the  School,  and  furtlier  additions  are  now  in 
course  of  erection. 

A  Playground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives'  Courts 
and  a  Oymnasinm,  is  attachc<l  to  the  School. 

Discipline  is  maintained  wrlthout  corporal  punishment  or  **  impositions.” 

Boys  are  classified  in  each  subject,  acoonling  to  individual  proficiency ;  and 
their  classes  arc  changed  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  so  as  to 
suit  best  their  varying  attainments  and  reqnircments. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

Tlie  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  n  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  t<^rmlnl  of  tho  North-Western,  Midland, 
and  Oreat  Northern  Railways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to 
Pupils  attending  the  School. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  School,  witli  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  tlie  Office  of 
the  (Allege. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Angust,  1875.  Secretary  to  the  (!!ouiicil. 


IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Ileraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  useil,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
acoortiing  to  Heraldic  rules.  Cnlieion’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printeil  in  colours,  £10  lOz. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8j.  6d.,  {Hist  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper.  Is.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124t.  6<f. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  C’ranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

r"<ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  ST.ATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  fiec  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  tho  Board  of  Trade 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  Gz.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  tlie  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  Bd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Od. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  IHate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cosh  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marktHl.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £:<  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £0  Us. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £tU  16s.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  tbreul,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLE'l'UN,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

A  riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2s.  8<i.,  post  free,  including  tho  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18s.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

ATONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-iAL  in  many  ooloars,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  ds.  The  following 
are  ready ; — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  tho  Arrbblshope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Manpiises,  I^rls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (curuer  of  St,  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

iRoasoneiRS  to  rer  majesty, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  ft  coftting  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern.  , 

1 

£  *.  d. 

£  *. 

d. 

£  *.  d. 

£  *. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4  0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 

1  15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4  0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 

1  15 

0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

12  0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4  0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2  0 

0  2 

0 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11  0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9  6 

0  10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9 

6 

0  18 

0 

0  15  0 

0  16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15  6 

0  16 

6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2 

6 

0  8 

6 

0  5  0 

0  5 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8  0 

0  9 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4  0 

0  6 

0 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  3  6 

0  4 

0 

8  4 

0 

11  2 

8 

12  11  6 

13  19 

6 

Cmet  Frames,  18j.  6<f.  to  70*. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200*. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  1 6s.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  50*. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

*  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

a  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

asHortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
Is.  Bd. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15*. ;  Fen  Baths,  13*.  Bd. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18*. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18*.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28*.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49*. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3*.  Bd.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  80*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3*.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  Bd.  to  60*. 

Improv^  Coal- Boxes,  4*.  Bd.  to  30*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  Bd.  to  85*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  95*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  Bd.  to  30*. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  80*.  to  95*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  Bd.  to  14*.  6<f. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmong^ery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  5ic.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IK.OM'MOlTGhEItS  *370  HER. 

»36  STRAND,  W. 


UENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
UENNETT’S 


WATCHES, 


GOLD  PRESENTATION 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purebaMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

yy  Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  bo 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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ISS  BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 


Th*  New  Novel,  by  Author  of  “  Lady  Audloy’i  Secret.’' 
In  S  vole.,  at  all  Libraries. 

OSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE. 


TTNDER  THE  GRAND  OLD  HILLS.  Rose  Mackenzie 

LJ  Kettles.  New  Work  In  One  Vol., 


JAMES  WEIR  KNIOHT,  Publishers,  Stationers,  and  Booksellers, 
288  Regent  Street,  W. 


»LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER,  1876. 

*  No.  DCCXIX.  Price  2s.  6d. 


COKTKNTS. 

the  DILEMMA. — Part  V. — With  Plans  of  the  Mustaphabad  Residency. 
IN  MY  STUDY  CHAIR. 

NORTH-WEST  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

IN  A  STUDIO.— CONVRBBATION  No.  III. 

TENNYSON’S  “  QUEEN  MARY.” 

HOBATIAN  LYRICS— 

THE  LAIRD  AT  HOME— AD  M^BCEEATEM— AD  LECOONOfiX. 

ELEGIES.  _ 

lessons  FROM  THE  RECENT  SUMMER  MANOEUVRES. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  L  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SECON  D  EDITION) 


OF  THE 

AUGUST  NUMBER  OF 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 


IS  NOW  READY. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  L  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


]\T  AC  MILL  AN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  191. 

IIX  For  SEPTEMBER.  Price  Is. 

Contexts  of  the  Numrer. 

1.  RICHARD  BAXTER.  By  the  De.\n  of  We.stmiN8TER. 

2.  THE  CURATE  IN  CHARGE.  By  Mrs.  Oijphant.  Chaptere  V.— VH. 

3.  TORQUATO  TASSO :  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS.  By  Catherine  M. 

Phii^limork 

4.  SONNET :  WHITHERSOEVER.  By  F.  W.  Hales. 

5.  THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  MARCO.— VI.  and  Last.  THE  PROPHET’S 

END. 

6.  NOTES  ON  MR.  TENNYSON’S  “  QUEEN  MARY.” 

7.  VINTAGING  IN  TUSCANY.  By  Janet  Ross. 

8.  JOHN  KNOX  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  WOMEN.JlBy  ROBERT  Lons 

Stkvknson  I* 

9.  INDIAN  NO’TES.  .  By  JAME.S  Routledge.  No.  III.— COMMERCE  AND 

XT  F  A  C  X  U  R  BS  • 

10.  POEM  :  THE  CHILDREN’S  BEDTIME.  By  Jane  Eujcb  Hopkins. 

11.  THE  MILITARY  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY.  By  Colonel  Chajk.  C. 
Chesnet,  R.E. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  13  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12«.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16<.  to  Non-Members. 


pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

Ky  EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Clasgilied  Index  of  Subjects. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  i9th,  1872. 

« THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  moet  injluential  Nempaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clnba,  Banking  Booses, 
&c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  vlsi 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  seenring  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolomns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  estaUished  by  making  themselveB  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  pnblic,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  bouses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 


"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


letters  leepecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addresMd  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  Nbw  Yoak  Thibune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  BXl. 


REISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS,  WITH  ALL  THE 
ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  22  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  Gs.  Gd.,  boards. 

Now  readv. 

ADVENTURES  of  PHILIP.  Vol.  H.  With 

Illustrations. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  L  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


SMITH,  ELDER  8c  CO.’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 

Nkw  Volchk. 

Fcp.  8vo.  boards,  Illostrated  Cover,  2s. 

PEARL  and  EMERALD  :  a  Tale  of  Gotham. 

By  R.  E.  Francilu)N. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  St  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


This  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  189. 


The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  September.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  dc  Madrikr  and  A.  Hopkins. 

CoNiinfTs. 

The  Hand  of  Etheibcrta.  (With  an  Ulnstratlon.)  Chsps.  X. — A  Lady’s  Drawing¬ 
rooms — Etholberta’s  Dn»»ing-room.  XI.— Lady  PetherWin’s  House. 

XII. — Sandbourne  and  its  Neighbourhood.  XIII. — Some  London  Streets. 
Xrv.— Arrowthome  Park  and  Lodge.  XV. — The  Lodge,  continued— Ttso 
Copse  Behind. 

The  Planets  pat  in  Leverrier’s  Balance. 

The  Prometheus  Bound. 

Monsieur  Bedean. 

Building  the  Bridge :  a  Chinese  Legend. 

Birds  of  Passage. 

Not  to  be. 

Tlie  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  (With  an  Illostration).  Cfhaps.  V.— At  the 
Hill.  VI.— For  and  Against.  VII. — Mother  and  Daughter.  VIII.— Only 
Frank. 

London  :  S3IITH,  ELDER  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER. 

Contents. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  E.  Fuawcildon,  Author  of  Oljrmpla  : 
a  Romance,”  “  Pearl  and  Emerald,”  ”  Earl’s  Dene,”  “  2Selda’B  Fortune,”  4tc. 
— contmued. 

RICH  HOSPITALS  AND  POOR  HOMES.  By  W.  Torrens  M’Ccllagh 
Torrens,  M.P. 

THE  WAY  'TO  FAIRYLAND.  By  Edw'ABD  SE\’KnN. 

PERE  HYACINTHE’S  BRETHREN.  By  Roger  Quiddam. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Charlw  and  Mart  Cowden  Clarke.  Part  II. 

CURIOSinES  OP  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS.  By 
Sprctavl _ 

WALTON’S  RIVER.  By  “Red  Spinner.” 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "Linley  Roch- 
ford,”  ”  A  Fair  Saxon,”  ”  My  Enemy’s  Daughter,”  Stc. — continued, 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvahus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Price  One  Shilling. 


London :  GRANT  St  CO,,  Tummill  Street,  E.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinboxi^. 


QONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

O  8s.  Gd.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post, — ”  Spirited,  melodions,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  News. — ”  Very  spirited.”  Fall  Mall  Qasette. — 
'*  Really  admirable.”  lUustratyd  London  Astos.— “Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser.—"  Sore  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Fnll  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic.—"  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dib^.” 

HENRY  B.  KING  L  00.,  65  Comhill,  and  13  Paternoster  Bow. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIO  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
M  THI 


AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  bv  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 


Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  it  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Rathbone  Place,  W. 


TiEsiTiq'-A.ijr'r,  GhEoXiOa-iBT,- 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

vJf  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Bocks,  and 


VJi  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Bocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  niustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  2  0 

200  Specimens,  huger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illostrste  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  ereij  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  stagy 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleosnie  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expenstve  ooUectioas  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
selsot.  _ 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Ms«rs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  piut  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  alth  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plaui 
flguras  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J-  jLir 


the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
343,  345, 347, 349,  and  251  Regent  Street. 
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Tie/TJBnSTEE/  <Sc  CO.’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  SHORT  INTRODUCTION  to  the  ORDINARY 


PRXkRIT  of  the  SANSKRIT  DRAMAS,  with  a  List  of  Common 
Irregular  Pr4krit  Words.  By  B.  B.  Cowrll,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8to.,  pp.  40,  limp  cloth,  S<.  6d. 


The  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  INDIA.  By  Edwin 

Arnold,  M,A.,  F.R.QB.,  kc.,  Lc.  Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  24,  sewed,  Is. 


DICTIONARY  of  the  PALI  LANGUAGE. 


R.  0.  Childers,  Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature  at  University 
College,  London.  The  English  Alphabetical  System  is  followed,  and  the 
Pali  is  Romanised  throughout.  Imp.  8vo.,  double  columns,  pp.  xxii.-622, 
cloth,  8/.  3s. 


COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  DRAVI- 

DIAN,  or  SOUTH  INUIAN,  FAMILY  o'  LANOUAQES.  By  tho  Rot. 
R.  Cau>wsll,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo., 
pp.  808,  cloth,  28i. 


A  COMPARATIVE  GRAM.AIAR  of  the  MODERN 


ARYAN  LAMOUAQES  of  INDIA.  By  John  Biamks.  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  M.R.A.S.,  iic.  Vol.  II.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xii.-348,  cloth,  ICs. 
Copies  of  Vol.  I.  may  be  had,  16«. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  continued  by  Prof.  John 
Dowhon.  Vol.  VI.  8vo.,  pp.  VH1.-574,  cloth,  21#. 

The  HISTORY  of  PROTESTANT  EMISSIONS  in 

INDIA,  from  their  commencement  in  1706  to  1871.  By  tho  Rev.  M. 
A.  Sheiihi.no,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  London  Mission,  Benares.  Demy  8vo.,  pp. 
498,  cloth,  16i. 

The  JATAKA,  together  with  its  COMMENTARY. 

Now  first  p’.iblisbed  in  Pall,  by  V.  Fausuoll;  with  a  Translation  by 
R.  C.  Childerh.  To  be  complc^  in  5  vols.  Text,  Vol.  I.,  Part  1.  8vo., 
sowed,  pp.  224,  7i.  6d. 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

Henry  Lewes.  Vol.  II.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  582,  cloth,  16#. 


The  HISTORY  of  CO-OPERATION  in  ENGLAND: 


Its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  Geohgb  Jacob  Holtoake.  Vol.  I. 
The  Pioneer  Period.  1812-1844.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.-42U,  cloth,  tit. 


111! 

ll:  ! 


The  SPIRITS’  BOOK,  containing  the  Principles 

of  SPIRITIST  DOCTRINE  In  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c.,  Sic., 
...  according  to  the  Teacliings  of  Spirits  of  High  Degree,  transmitted  through 
various  Mediums.  Collected  and  set  in  or^r  by  Ali.an  Kardsc.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Anna  Blackwkli-  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  812,  cloth,  7#.  6«f. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood 

Reads.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  viil.-o44,  cloth,  It.  Gd. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON :  a 

History  of  tho  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of 
tho  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  Illustrated  by  tho  Ancient  Remains 
brought  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 
P.8.A.,  Sic.  '^Ird  Edition,  carefully  revls^,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo., 
with  nearly  800  Engravings,  pp.  xiv.-562,  cloth,  14#. 

The  MESSENGER :  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair, 

M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  174,  cloth,  5#. 

ETHNOLOGY  and  PHRENOLOGY  as  an  Aid  to 

the  HISTORIAN.  By  the  late  J.  W.  Jackson,  F.A.S.L.  Second  Edition, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  Wile.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xx.-324, 
doth,  4#.  6d. 

The  ROMANTIC  LEGEND  of  SAKYA  BUDDHA. 

From  tho  Chlnese-Sanscrlt.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  xil.-396,  cloth,  12#. 

The  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 

COMTB.  Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Maktineau. 
Second  ^itlon.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  484  and  484,  cloth,  28#. 

FUSANG;  or.  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese 

Buddhist  Pricsto  in  tho  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  O.  Leland. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xx.-2I2,  cloth,  7#.  6(/. 

SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  “The  King's  Stratagem,”  Ac.  With  Steel  Engraving. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vil.-132,  cloth,  8#.  6d. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into 

Bnglish.  With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes,  By  James 
Lkuob,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mendus.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  412,  cloth,  12#. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  WESTERN 


INDIA.  Report  of  the  first  sea-son's  operations  in  the  Belg4m  and 
Kaladgi  Districts,  January  to  May,  1874.  By  James  Burukhs.  Es<]., 
M.R.A.S.,  Ac.  Pp.  viii.-48,  with  86  Photographic  and  Lithographic 
Plates,  2/.  2#. 


The  ANTIQUITIES  of  ORISSA.  By  RajendralXla 

Mitra.  Published  under  Onlcrs  of  the  Oovernment  of  India.  Vol.  I., 
folio,  pp.  vi.-l80,  with  a  Coloured  Map  of  Orissa  and  86  Lithographic 
Plates,  cloth,  it.  it. 

NOTES  on  CHINESE  MEDI.E^AL  TRAVEL- 

I.ER8  to  the  WEST.  By  E.  Bretschneideu,  M.D.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  130, 
sewed,  8#. 


i  1; 


LONDON :  TRCBNER  A  CO.,  67  and  89  LUDGATE  HILL. 


COLLE&E  AUD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME  from  the 


Foundation  of  the  dty  to  the  Fall  of  Augustnlus.  By  the  Very  Rev 
C.  Meuivalb,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  Crown  8vo.  Maps,  7#.  6d. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE  from  the 


Earliest  Epoch  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cux,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Maps.  [/«  tAe  Autumn. 


LIVY,  Book  XXII.  Latin  Text,  with  English 

Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Edited  by  John  T.  White,  D.D, 
Oxen.  12mo.  2#.  6d.  [On  JVednftdap  next. 


White's  Grammar  School  Texts. 

EUTROPIUS’  HISTORIjE  ROMAN..E,  Books 

I.  A  II.  Latin  Text,  with  English  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  WmTi, 
D.D.  Oxon.  32mo.  ready. 


LATIN  PEOSE  for  Junior  Classes  through 


the  Engli.sh  Language.  By  G.  S.  Steward,  M.A.  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
12mo.  2#.  tid.  [On  Wednesday  next. 


LATINE  EEDDENDA ;  Miscellaneous  Sen¬ 


tences  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose.  By  C.  S.  Jerilam,  M.A.  Trin. 
Coll.  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  1#. 


MILTON’S  LYCIDAS  and  EPITAPHIUM 


DAMONIS,  with  Notes  and  other  Aids  for  Students.  By  C.  8.  Jerham, 
M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY  ANALYSED.  By  A.  S. 

Cantlav,  formerly  Senior  English  Master  in  Mill  Hill  Grammar  Sdiool. 
Fcp.  8  VO.  2#. 


BIBLE  EPOCHS  and  LESSONS,  for  the  use 


of  Infants  and  the  Junior  Departments  of  Elementary  Schools.  By 
D.  Morris,  B.A.  iSino.  price  6</.  [Nearly  ready. 


HEALTH  in  the  HOUSE  ;  Lectures  on  Ele- 


mentary  Physiology  in  its  application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of  Man  and 
Animals.  Hy  Mrs.  C.  M.  Buckt»jx.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  price  6#. 


Professor  AMOS’S  PRIMER  of  tlie  ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTION  and  GOVERNMENT.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 


BRINKLEY’S  '  ASTRONOMY,  revised  and 

rewritten  by  J.  W.  Stubos,  D.D.  and  F.  Bhdxnow,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo, 
Diagram,  6#. 


Text- Books  of  Science. 

TELEGRAPHY.  By  H.  W.  Peeece,  C.E. 

and  J.  Sivewbight,  M.A.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Meriufield,  F.R.S.  Small 
8vo.  Woodcuts.  [Jn  the  Autumn. 


RAILWAY  APPLIANCES.  By  J.  W.  B.\rry, 


Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  E.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Meriufield,  F.R.S.  Small  8vo. 
Woodcuts.  [In  the  Aulutnn. 


Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

The  FALL  of  tlie  STEWARTS,  and  Western 

Europe  from  1678  to  1697.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Hale,  Assistant- Master  at 
Eton.  Fcp.  8vo.  [In  the  Autumn. 

Tlie  AGE  of  ELIZABETH.  By  the  Rev.  M. 

Creioutxin,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo. 

[In  the  Autumn. 


The  WAR  of  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 


By  John  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fcp.  8vo. 

_ [In  the  Autumn. 


EPOCHS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Edited 


by  the  Rev.  M.  Creiohton,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Preparing  for  publication  in  fcp.  8vo.  volumes  uniform  with  the  above. 


EPOCHS  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  Edited 


by  the  Rev.  G,  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and  C.  Sankey,  M.A.  Preparing  for  pnb- 
lication  in  fcp.  8vo.  volumes  uniform  with  tho  above. 


LONDON  SERIES  of  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 


Edited  by  J.  W.  Hai.ks,  M.A.  and  C.  S.  Jkrram,  M.A.  Preparing  for 
publication  in  fcp.  8vo.  volumes  uniform  Mith  the  above. 


LONDON  SERIES  of  FRENCH  CLASSICS. 


Eilited  by  C.  Cassai,,  LL.D.  T.  Karcheh,  LL.B.  and  L.  HTiftVKNARD. 
Preparing  fur  publication  in  fcp.  8vo.  volumes  uniform  with  the  a^pve. 


FIRST  and  SECOND  FRENCH  POETRY 


BOOKS.  Mlted  for  the  use  of  English  Learners  by  C.  Cassal,  LL.D. 
and  T.  Karcuer,  LL.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  [In  the  Autumn. 


FIRST  and  SECOND  FRENCH  TRANSLA- 


TION  BOOKS  for  Translating  English  into  French.  By  C.  Carhal,  LL.D. 
and  T.  Kaucukr,  LL.B.  Fcp.  8v-).  [In  the  Autumn. 


London :  LONGMANS  St  CO. 
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